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Tue frequent changes in the pastoral relation, which are, 
at present, and for some time have been taking place, de- 
mand the attentive and prayerful consideration of the 
churches generally. Once, and within the recollection of 
many, it was otherwise. ‘The thing is a departure from 
usage, ancient and well established. “It is incumbent on the 
churches, to examine this innovation, as to its origin, its 
character, and its tendency. 

I. As TO ITS ORIGIN. 

This has reference to its introduction into churches, estab- 
lished, and uniform in their practice, like those in New- 
England. Churches in new settlements, weak and not fully 
organized, or not well compacted, are, for obvious reasons, 
liable to frequent changes in their ministry. But, even 
among these, if they are in a sound state, the tendency of 
things, in this respect, always is, to permanency. In Con- 
necticut, so perfect was the harmony between the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil influences of the community, from the 
very first, that the settlement and incorporation of a town, 
was the beginning of a ministry as permanent as ever ex- 
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isted. The causes which have changed such a state of 
things to that which we now consider, are various. Among 
them are : 

1. The condition of the country at large. This has had 
its influence in rendering the pastoral relation mutable. The 
ecclesiastical relations of Christians, are generally affected 
by their secular relations. In no country is this more true 
than in the United States, where the popular principle pre- 
vails so extensively. Since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the principle of rotation in office, in political 
affairs, has been gaining ground, and may now be con- 
sidered as thoroughly established, both in theory and in 
practice. As our pastors are elected like our civil officers, 
it is not improbable that a principle which has entire sway 
over men when electing civil rulers, has had more or less 
influence over them and others, in contemplating the rela- 
tion which their pastor sustains to his flock. 

The state of the country, in respect to its business affairs, 
has had an influence not unlike that just mentioned. 
Scarcely any thing is fixed. The hope of bettering their 
temporal condition, leads many to forsake their native spot 
for the Great Valley of the West , others to traffic in the 
cities ; others to engage in manufactures, and other branches 
of business, formerly unknown. The breaking up of so 
many from their farms, or from agricultural employments, 
has a vast effect in rendering the habits and general mind 
of the people unsteady. Where this effect is produced, it is 
not wonderful, if the churches feel its influence. 

2. The want of adequate support has been a cause of 
rendering the pastoral relation changeable. 'The changes 
which have resulted from the enterprising, versatile, and 
migratory disposition of our countrymen, have frequently 
had the effect of weakening the pecuniary strength of ex- 
isting parishes. Other causes, doubtless, have reduced 
their strength, in many instances; but this has left the 
pastor destitute of adequate support, and, in many cases, 
has rendered his removal necessary. 

We refer not to the deficiency of support, which, in the 
case of the full and punctual payment of a salary originally 
supposed to be sufficient, arises from the necessity of in- 
creased expenditure ; since this cause, though effectual, has 
always existed, and probably has not been a leading cause 
of the change which we are now considering. 
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As another cause, working the same effect, we refer 

3. To the increase of offices, which are generally filled 
by clergymen, and, in most of these cases, by pastors, It 
was always thought desirable, that the presidencies and di- 
vinity professorships of our colleges, should be filled by 
ministers, and, if possible, by pastors. But, before the revo- 
lution, these offices were few in number, and the supply 
required for them, made no large draft on the pastorship. 
But now they are increased tenfold; and the demand for 
pastors to fill them is proportionate to their increase. If we 
consider that in addition to this, these offices have them- 
selves become nearly as variable, in regard to their incum- 
bents, as the pastoral office, and that the vacancies which 
so often occur in them, are still supplied from the same 
source as formerly, an important addition to the number 
of pastoral changes will be manifest. ‘This item ought to 
be increased by the addition of those professorships in 
Theological Seminaries, which are filled by men taken 
from the seitled ministry ; and nearly all of them are thus 
filled. These are wholly the growth of modern times, and 
are subject to the same changes with college professorships 
and churches. 'They add, so far, tothe changes in the pas- 
toral relation. 

The benevolent societies, also, which have grown up 
with the present generation, have contributed greatly to 
make the relation between pastor and people unsteady. We 
speak of them here, simply in relation to the pastors whom 
they have called from their flocks. The efficient agents 
and officers of these institutions, have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, pastors dismissed from their churches for the spe- 
cific purposes of these societies. Like colleges and theolo- 
gical seminaries, they were, at first, fewim number; but have, 
of late, become very numerous; nor does there appear, in 
the principle of them, any limit to their multiplication. If 
not, there is no limit to the demand which they may make 
for pastors to accomplish their objects. ‘That demand is 
now considerable ; it has, in almost every instance, been 
yielded to; and the change which it has made in the per- 
manency of the pastoral relation, has been considerable. 

For other employments of a religious bearing, such as thé 
conducting of religious periodicals, or the promotion of ob- 
jects of supposed public utility, ministers have been dis- 
missed. ‘The amount of change thus made, and the influ- 
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ence of it, must be added to that which arises from other 
causes. 

The causes, hitherto mentioned, have arisen without the 
churches. Other causes have arisen within them. 

A. The practice of calling a pastor from one post of 
labor to another, supposed to be of greater usefulness. A 
minister is settled in a congregation, who are generally at- 
tached to him, and among whoin, he isdoing good. A con- 
gregation in a city, or in a populous village, being destitute of 
a pastor, invite him to leave his charge, and settle over them. 
In most instances, hitherto, such invitatious have been 
accepted. ‘This has, in a high degree, occasioned insta- 
bility. ‘The ground on which it has generally, if not always 
been done, is the prospect of greater usefulness in the place 
to which the removal is made. 

5. The opinion, which has prevailed to some extent, that 
the pastoral relation ought not to be permanent. Av opi- 
nion of this general nature, though varying in different 
cases, has been embraced by ministers, candidates for the 
ministry, brethren of the churches, and individuals of the 
congregations. By some, the system of stated supply has 
been practised upon, apparently as the result of preterence, 
and of fixed or tacit principle. By others, it has been 
thought best that ministers should remain but a few years 
in the same place. In some instances, great success in con- 
verting sinners has been assigned as a reason why the 
honored instrument of the success should leave the scene 
of it, and go elsewhiere, hoping for the same success. 

Each of these views has been acted upon. And in some 
instances, changes have been made without any reason or 
principle assigned as the ground of them.—apparently on the 
simple ground, that one, or the other, or both of the parties 
will it so to be. 

All the causes hitherto specified, have operated, it is be- 
lieved, more or less, to loosen the bonds of the relation in 
question. Each of them is known to have occasioned the 
sundering of the pastoral tie, in more than one instance. 
Every instance, in which it is sundered by causes like any 
of these, weakens it generally, and increases the probability 
that it will give way elsewhere. Taken altogether, the 
number of dismissions that have taken place from these 
causes, is immense. The influence which they have had 
against the stability of the ministry is very great. And not 
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only have they operated by their direct influence, but they 
have brought other causes into existence, the influence of 
which is worse than that of these, and their continuance 
likely to be much longer. 

The pastoral relation does, in fact, in some parts of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Churches scarcely exist. 
Most of their ministers are what are denominated “ stated 
supplies,” a term, which, the state of things under consider- 
ation has brought into use. In Connecticut, there has 
been less change than in most other states; and in my 
own vicinity, as litthe, it is believed, as in any other 
part of Connecticut. But an examination of the list of 
pastors connected with the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts in 1835, will show that about half of them were 
settled within five years of that time. A glance of the 
statistics of any ecclesiastical body in connection with ours, 
if its returns are complete, will discover a large number of 
unsettled ministers, and of vacant churches. 

There is, in fact, much less security than there formerly 
was, of the continuance of a pastor in his existing charge. 
Every pastor feels this; his people feel it. Neither he nor 
they make their calculations, as was formerly the case, in 
the confident belief that the relation between them will be 
permanent, 

Il. Te CHARACTER OF THIS PRACTICE. 

This involves two questions :—Whether the practice is 
scriptural ? and, whether it is expedient? The decision of 
the first question will decide the other; but they admit of 
distinct consideration. 

Is it Scriptural? 

The pastoral office is a scriptural office. It was esta- 
blished by the ascended Savior himself. ‘This is stated b 
St. Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians. (iv. 8, 11—13. 
“Therefore he saith, When he ascended up on high, he le 
captivity captive and gave gifts unto men.” “ And he gave 
some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; 
and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ: till we all come, in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Some of the offices here specified, it is thought, were intend- 
ed to be confined to the age of the apostles ; but it has never 
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been supposed that the office of pastor was intended to cease 
as longas the Church shall exist. Being a gift to the Church, 
it belongs to the Church. So it was regarded by the apostles, 
acting under the direction of the Holy Ghost. Paul and 
Barnabas, in their missionary circuit, ordained elders in 
every church, (Acts xiv. 23.); elders and bishops being sim- 
ply other names for pastors. One of the special objects for 
which Titus was left in Crete, was that he might ordain 
elders in every city, or every church, (Tit.i: 5.) ‘The same 
appears to have been a part of the object of Timothy’s resi- 
dence at Ephesus. 

A pastor is an integral part of a complete church. It is 
true that the church may exist without him; but without 
him it cannot be complete, nor in a sound state. We speak 
here of the constitution of the churches, as established by 
their Head. We reason from the words of Paul to Titus, 
(Tit. 1.5.) “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and or- 
dain elders in every city as I had appointed thee.” From 
this it appears that of the things that were wanting in Crete, 
one especially was competent and ordained elders in each 
church. The work of church organization, begun by the 
apostles, was not complete till these pastors were supplied. 

The same thing further appears from the care which 
Paul and Barnabas took to go over all the cities in which 
they had planted the Gospel, and to ordain elders in every 
church, Elders belonged to the proper organization of the 
church. A church is organized, like any other collective 
body, by the appointment of its proper officers. ‘That they 
are important parts of the church, may be inferred from the 
very particular directions which are given to Timothy and 
Titus respecting the qualifications of those whom they 
should ordain to this office. One of the qualifications of the 
bishop or pastor, is that he rule well his own house, having 
his children in subjection with all gravity—the reason given 
for which is, that if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, he cannot false care of the church of God. The pas- 
tor of a church, therefore, is in a situation analagous to the 
head of a family; and what family is complete without a 
head? The name Pastor, or Shepherd, indicates a relation 
which is indispensible to the well being of the flock. When 
Paul was about to pass by Ephesus, he sent for the elders, 
bishops, or pastors of the church, to give through them his 
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message to the church. The message of the Savior, as de- 
livered by John in the Revelation, to the seven churches ot 
Asia, is addressed to the angel or pastor of each church. 
The importance of the pastoral office is, therefore, as clear 
and evident as that of any part of the church. 

But if the office of pastor be of divine institution, and be 
regarded in the word of God as thus important, it plainly 
may not be set aside by man. ‘The churches, whether in- 
dividually or collectively, have no authority to do any thing 
which, in any degree, implies this. Nor have the pastors 
any such authority. They are not their own, in any spi- 
ritual or ecclesiastical sense; and, as regards their office, 
they are the gift of the Head of the Church, to the Church. 
No such authority exists on earth. The office stands, 
therefore, incapable of being impaired by man, destined to 
do its appropriate work till the Savior shall return. 

The practice of frequently changing pastors tends to the 
abolition of the pastoral office. If changes of this sort should 
continue to increase in frequency, as they have done for a 
few years past, and if no effectual influence to the contrary 
should exist, the practice of settling pastors will cease ; and 
the office itself will cease. ‘This wili be contrary to the 
constitution of the Church, as established by its Head, a 
contempt of one of his most precious ascension gifts, and a 
measure of rebellion against his authority. 

But if the practice should not result in the total abolition 
of the office, still a frequent change of pastors will set it aside 
in a degree. A church whose pastor, whenever they have 
one, is soon dismissed, must often be without a pastor. 
Churches, in which changes are frequent, are, in fact, often 
destitute for a considerable time. Now to be in this state 
voluntarily, is to be in a state in which their Great Head 
has not authorized them to be. If we consider the compas. 
sion with which our Lord regarded the people, when they 
were as sheep not having a shepherd, and the readiness with 
which he attempted to supply the want of one, by teaching 
them in person, if we consider, further, that it is one of the 
subjects of prayer, as prescribed by this compassionate Shep- 
herd, that the Lord of the harvest will send forth laborers 
to supply the deficiency of pastors, we shall conclude that 
that church which can lightly incur the destitution, fre- 
quently for years together, of a pastor, does not view the 
subject as it was viewed by Christ. 
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There is nothing in the apostolic history, respecting this 
office, that leads to ‘the supposition that it was intended to be 
changeable i in regard to its incumbents. ‘The nature and 
object of it seem to imply that it was intended to be as per- 
manent as any ecclesiastical relation. ‘The care which was 
taken that the bishops, or pastors, should be properly quali- 
fied, implies. that they were not designed to be set up and 
set aside at pleasure, for any cause, or for no cause. In the 

early history of the Church, nothing occurs to lead to the 
belief that such a one was once pastor of such a church, af- 
terwards pastor of such another church, and afterwards of 
several other churches successively. In those days, the 
post of pastor was perilous, and he who accepted the office 
of shepherd was ready to lay down his life for the sheep; 
while they, on their part, loved him with equal ardor and 
constancy. 

As to the practice of the Christian church, it has, through 
all ages, and in all its forms, recognized the office of pastor. 
All the differences, in reg: urd to church government, which 
have arisen and occasioned a practice so different in other 
respects, have left the office of pastor in existence. Churches 
and denominations which are constituted on the missionary 
principle, do, indeed, employ ministers in other offices at 
first; but even by them the pastoral relation is always in- 
troduced as soon as circumstances admit; and is gradually 
rendered permanent. ‘To attempt, therefore, to abolish the 
office would be, besides its contrariety to scripture, contrary 
to the wisdom of the whole church. To do any thing which 
tends to abolish it, would be to make a dangerous expe 
riment. 

Of all that has been done to preserve and promote chris- 
tianity, since its establishment in Europe, the chief has been 
done by pastors. ‘The corruptions which have been intro- 
duced into the national churches of the old world, have been 
effective chiefly by means of the vitiosity which has been in 
fused into the pastoral office. While the acting pastors con- 
tinue sound and faithful, all experience shows that the church 
is prosperous. ‘The pastors have sustained the church, when 
the higher orders of clergy have done much, by their vices and 
corruptions, to pull it down. And, finally, the church, when 
sunk into superstition and corruption, was reformed by 
pastors. 

In this connection, it is worthy of special notice, that the 
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great corruptions which have dishonored the Christian 
Church, threatened her existence, and made a radical reform 
imperiously necessary, have, every one of them, been intro- 
duced by ministers not sustaining the office of pastor of a 
cburch. The orders of the clergy, other than pastors, in 
the church of Rome, have, by their influence, made her, 
Mystery, Basyton THE GREAT, THE MoruHer or Har- 
LOTS AND ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH. 

The fundamental principle of Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism, as such, is the parity of their ministers, 
and their employment, in a settled state of things, as Bishops, 
or Pastors. In the history of the Puritans or Protestant 
Non-conformists, a point presents itself, as in their estima- 
tion, of vital importance—that no man should be ordained 
as a minister, without being, at the same time, placed in the 
pastoral charge of a church. When they established an ec- 
clesiastical constitution, agreeably to their own views, they 
incorporated this principle into it, and universally practised 
upon it till w ithin a recent period. Recently there has been 
a partial departure from it; but it is believed that there is 
beginning to be a return to the old way. 

The order and stability which have existed in New Eng- 
land, in a greater degree than in any other part of the world, 
equally free, are to be referred chiefiy to the stability and pu- 
rity of the pastorship. 

We next inquire whether the practice of frequent dis- 
missions is expedient ? 

As to the eflect which may be expected to result from it, 
we are of opinion that it must, in the end, be evil and only 
evil. ‘That temporary advantages may be gained, in some 
instances, from breaking up an existing pastoral relation, is 
not denied ; but to intelligent christians it belongs, to act 
from established principle and wise foresight. Specific mea- 
sures should ever be considered with reference to their bear- 
ing on great principles, If it is of primary importance that 
the pastoral relation be stable and efficient, no system or 
practice which tends to impair this stability and efficiency, 
will be regarded with favor by enlightened ministers or 
members of the churches. Among the evils of doing it 
will be 

Corruption of the churches in doctrine and practice, and 
general imbecility. According to the view given by the 
apostle, under the direction of the Holy Ghost, pastors were 
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given, “for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ; till we all 
come, in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ; that we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning crafti- 
ness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into him in all things which is 
the Head, even Christ, from whom the whole body fitly 
joined together and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love.” (Eph. iv. 12, 16.) 

If the attaining of the advantages and the avoiding of the 
evils specified in this passage, was the end proposed by the 
ascended Savior in the establishment of the pastoral office, 
it is not to be expected that the one will be attained, or the 
other avoided, unless that office be maintained in its proper 
functions. The total abolition of it would involve the de- 
struction of the Church. But since the promise is sure, that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church, we 
may confidently trust that God will never permit the office 
to be utterly abolished. Yet in proportion as its proper 
energy shall be weakened, may the Church expect to sutier 
loss. The evils, specified by the apostles, will come upon 
her. 

The churches will become spiritually imbecile and pu- 
erile. They will always continue in the state of babes ; will 
be children, in understanding and in unruly disposition. 
Without a confident and faithful pastor, for the most part 
with them, and taking a personal care of their members, 
they never can attain to large views of Christian doctrine 
and practice. 

They will be unsteady and fluctuating. Having no fixed, 
established system of doctrine and practice, they will, of 
course, be carried about by every new comer; and will 
enter, for the time, into his peculiar views and measures. 
These, in many instances, being contradictory to others 
which have been entered into by them with equal ardor 
before, the church will acquire a character for fickleness 
which will dishonor religion greatly, will make it contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the world. Men expect to see, in the 
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faith and practice of the Church, unchangeable truth dis- 
played; but if they see nothing save what the often suc- 
ceeding winds of influence blow, their confidence in the 
Church will be destroyed, they will turn away disgusted, 
and become hardened in scepticism. 

There are, in most places, persons of erroneous sentiments 
some of them men or women of no small shrewdness and 
influence. These are generally found in opposition to the 
existing pastor, and desirous of his removal. If he be re- 
moved and not soon succeeded by another, the corrupting 
and disorganizing influence of this sort of persons has fuil 
scope. The flock are infected, one and another is led astray ; 
and breaches are made in the walls of Zion, which it takes 
perhaps ages to repair. 

These are evils, more or less of which, it is believed, are 
felt in churches which are, for a long time, or frequently, 
destitute of a pastor. They arise out of the nature of the 
case. ‘I'he Holy Ghost foresaw, and graphically expressed 
them. But other evils, which the Holy Ghost did not ex- 
press, will be found to exist where the pastor is frequently 
changed. 

It is an expensive practice. It cannot have escaped the 
notice of reflecting persons, that the expense of supporting 
the ministry is greater now, other things being equal, than 
it wes half a century ago. It is true that the mode of sup- 
port was then different from the present mode; for pastors 
were then commonly furnished with real property as a basis, 
to some extent, of future subsistence. But making every 
allowance which this, the difference in prices and other cir- 
cumstances require, it will be found that the real value of what 
is paid to them is considerably greater than they received 
at the period referred to. Yet it is equally true that pastors 
are, to say the least, no better supported now than they were 
then. A thorough acquaintance with facts, it is believed, 
will show that their support is less valuable now than at 
that ime. The difference arises principally from the greater 
instability of the pastoral relation. 

The loss and expense arising from frequent removals 
was anciently expressed by the proverb—“ Three removes 
are as bad as a fire.” Implying that the damage to property 
occasioned by three of these changes, is equal to that which 
is occasioned by being once burned out of house and home. 
This proverb expressed a general truth, without remarkable 
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inaccuracy. Supposing, then, that pastors formerly receiv- 
ed no more than a proper support, and that they receive no 
less then a proper support now, and that each removes three 
times in the course of his ministry, he receives as much 
more than was formerly necessary, as would replace his 
house when destroyed by a fire. If the removals of pastors 
are more frequent or less frequent than the supposition here 
made, still the increase of expense will be in proportion to 
their frequency. 'This increase of expense must be borne 
chiefly by the churches and congregations. 

Under such a system, it is no just subject of wonder that 
the number of our feeble churches rapidly inereases. Be- 
sides, all that the churches have to spare is wanted for ob- 
jects of general, comprehensive benevolence. 

The effects of the system, in a pecuniary point of view, 
appear from the fact, that pastors who have been settled 
within a few years do not, generally speaking, own the 
houses in which they live. ‘The certainty of their continu- 
ance in any particular charge, is generally considered to be 
such as to render the expenditure requisite for building a 
comfortable house, imprudent. They have, therefore, no 
certain dwelling place. ‘The necessity of hiring a house, 
and of frequently changing it, often subjects them, especially 
in country parishes, to great inconvenience; and has, in 
some instances, occasioned their removal. ‘This difficulty 
is sometimes avoided, in part, by the plan of parsonages. 
But these involve expense more than equal to the “ setéle- 
ments” which pastors formerly received ; and are, more- 
over, in some instances, sources of trouble to parishes. 

After all the provision which can be made, the uncer- 
tainty of a pastor’s continuance in his charge, prevents his 
making those calculations for the future, which are essen- 
tial to a wise economy. His course or way of living must 
be, in a degree, extemporaneous. Such a course is, of ne- 
cessity, wasteful. 

Instability of the pastoral relation is destructive of con- 
fidence. "The relation of the different parts and members of 
the church, one to another, depends wholly on mutual con- 
fidence. Where this is greatly wanting, divisions and 
schisms are not long in springing up. But, under our sys- 
tem, the pastor is the bond of union among the people. 
Few congregations remain vacant long without becoming 
divided. ‘Their uniting principle is apt to become chroni- 
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cally diseased—paralysis comes over them. On the other 
hand, the settlement of a pastor in whom all have confi- 
dence, is, or rather was, generally introductory to a long 
period of harmony and prosperity. But where the pastoral 
relation is very uncertain, this confidence cannot exist. 
Though a pastor be settled, in form, he is not so in fact. 
Old sores remain, and refused to be healed ; and, when op- 
portunity again occurs, break out with increased virulence. 

‘There are, in every place, persons who are not long satis- 
fied with the existing state of things. Such persons are 
often found in our congregations. ‘They are, of course, not 
long satisfied with the same pastor, whatever may be his 
worth, ‘The usage of frequently changing the pastor, 
throws the control of the congregation into the hands of per- 
sons of this class. When they are uneasy, they can, with- 
out much difficulty or responsibility, break up the existing 
relation, prevent all the good which would have resulted 
from it, and postpone the renewal of it to an indefinite 
period. 

Another bad effect of the practice is, that it promotes a 
spirit of criticism and fault finding. We by no means 
think it desirable that churches or individuals should, of 
course, receive as Gospel, all their pastor says or preaches. 
With a faithful pastor, it will ever be a primary object to 
induce his people to bring every thing that he says to the 
test of the written word ; because, on its conformity to that, 
the whole force of his preaching depends. But any spirit 
of criticism aside from this, is evil, in all its bearings, and 
all its influence. A spirit of jealousy, captiousness, and 
cavilling, usually results from frequently changing the pastor. 

When religious truth is ascertained, it can have its legiti- 
mate effect, only by being received, and yielded to, with- 
out regard to any other consideration. A people well ac- 
quainted with their pastor, and accustomed to his voice, 
style, and manner, have nothing to do with his preaching, 
but to hear it with meekness and candor, compare it with 

God’s word, and, according to that, apply and obey it. 
Such a people, if the pastor is competent and faithful, 
usually grow in grace, and in the knowledge of ( ‘hrist. 
But where changes in this respect are frequent, their minds 
are distracted by the novelty, peculiarity, or interest of 
something belonging to the preacher ; their attention is oc- 
cupied by the man, and his word becomes unfruitful. And 
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by being called frequently to determine the qualifications 
of candidates for their acceptance, they acquire a habit of 
sitting in judgment on the preacher, which it is difficult to 
discontinue ; and which, where it is fixed, may be regarded 
as a judicial infliction of God’s anger. 

The practice, also, is bad in its influence on ministers. 

One of the most obvious and certain effects of it is, to 
produce in them an unstudious and idle habit. A pastor 
who has been a few years in the ministry, in the same 
place, has commonly a number of sermons, greater or less. 
Some of these, being the results of accumulated study of 
years, are of superior excellence. But to maintain this high 
standard, requires continued and intense study. Few men, 
however, will submit to this, so long as their resources en- 
able them to do without it. Most will, on removing to a 
new field of labor, make use of what they have already, or 
that part of it which has been pronounced good. The 
effect of this is, that a congregation, to which a pastor comes 
with such a resource, may, sit under his preaching for three 
years, and not hear twice as many sermons that have been 
composed with a view to their wants—while the pastor, 
from habit, or want of proper habit, becomes incapable of 
the effort necessary to compose a good sermon. And the 
result is, that his preaching does not answer the purpose, 
his resources are soon exhausted, and himself and his people 
are willing to have the connection dissolved. 

A pastor, who is not likely to continue long in his exist- 
ing charge, cannot act on an extended system. He cannot 
do this in respect to his own affairs, and it is equally im- 
possible for him to do it in respect to the affairs of the con- 
gregation. What encouragement has he to forma plan of 
labor, when the probability is, that it will be broken up before 
any good result of it can be realized? Should le begin 
such a course and fail, or be interrupted, it would, in many 
cases, be better if he had not begun it. 

Under such circumstances, his course is likely to be one 
of expedients, changing with the ever varying aspect of 
things. Present difficultics and immediate obstacles must 
be got over. Whatever promises to do this, and to give 
immediate success, presents temptations not easily resisted 
by a human being thus situated. 

The effect of such a state of things, on the character of 
the pastor, is bad. It makes him reckless, and powerfully 
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aggravates the evil tendencies of hnman nature. One of the 
causes of the high character and influence which our clergy 
have fermerly attained to, has been the responsibility to 
which they have been subjected for the remote, as well as 
for the immediate consequences of their conduct and 
measures. ‘They were fixed in one place, and if they did 
any thing wrong, or neglected any duty, they might cer- 
tainly calculate on feeling the effects of it sooner or later. 
The influence of this, on purity of character, propriety of 
deportment, prudence, and general faithfulness, was great. 

This influence is little felt, where the minister’s residence 
is temporary, where the length of it does not depend on his 
good or ill behavior, or where his very faithfulness may oc- 
easion his removal. If any thing that he says, or does, 
should have bad effects, he will probably not remain long 
enough to suffer them : at all events, if he forsees the storm, 
he can get outofits way. Impropriety of deportment, care- 
lessness of speech, and a general lowering of ministerial 
character, must be the result of this. 

Under such a plan of proceeding, ministers will become 
ambitious and discontented. 'They are men of like pas- 
sions with others ; and, like others, are susceptible to the in- 
fluence of temptation. If removals are frequent and easily 
effected, a minister, whose disposition is aspiring, will be 
looking out for a larger field of labor, or a more eminent 
post. A minister who is not endowed with a large share 
of patience and discernment, will be likely to think that his 
own charge has more that is trying and disagreeable than 
others which he might attain, and will ever be wishing to 
get away from it. For there is, in fact, no pastoral charge 
which will not, in a course of years, try the faith and forti- 
tude of a pastor. Patience will not have its perfect work. 
Ministers will not learn to endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. A difficulty, which, under a different 
system, would be easily got over, will be sufficient to dis- 
courage a pastor, and to induce him to remove. And find- 
ing trials equally great, though different, elsewhere, he will 
be induced to continue his course of migration, till he be- 
comes incapable of remaining any where. 

The effect of such a state of things on the world without, 
should not be overlooked. 

There are, in christian countries, men of discerning 
minds, and of generally correct moral deportment, and great 
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influence, who are not hopefully pious, but believe, with 
more or less firmness, the Bible, and the leading doctrines 
of christianity. In most places, perhaps, these constitute a 
majority of the respectable part of the population. They 
are emphatically the friends of social order. Religion, 
though valued by them for its own sake, is, perhaps, in many 
cases, quite as much valued for its influence on the steadi- 
ness, sobriety, peace, and order of society; and on this ac- 
count especially, they are its firm supporters. But when 
the influence of an unsteady and ever changing ministry 
shall be felt, as it will be felt, in the increased unsteadiness 
and fluctuation of the community, of which the church 
forms so large a part; when the church itself shall become 
a patron and promoter of disorganization and anarchy, the 
effect will be unhappy. The influence which the Church, 
as such, has over that class of people, which is, on many 
accounts, valuable in itself, and by means of which many 
of them are, from time to time, hopefully brought into the 
kingdom of God, will cease. Whenever this shall be, 
Zion will put on sackcloth, and sit upoa the ground deso- 
Jate. ‘The land will mourn, and none will rejoice but in- 
fidels and wicked men. 

But there is reason to believe, that such a state of things, 
should it come to exist, will not always continue. The 
nature of the human species, as well as all history and ob- 
servation, makes it plain, that they will not continue forever 
afloat on the sea of uncertainty. The want of a basis of 
confidence becomes, at last, more intolerable than any other 
want; and they do, at whatever sacrifice, relieve it. They 
will have steadiness in their ecclesiastical affairs, though it 
be at the expense of great evils. If it is not to be found 
among the sects reputed orthodox, they will seek it among 
those which are heterodox. A corrupt church, which pos- 
sesses a principle of order, will obtain the ascendency, unless 
such a principle shall be found among those which are pure. 
It is on this principle that corruption in the Church, as well 
as idolatry, has ever established and maintained itself. 
That cliurch, in which truth and purity are still found, will 
do well to consider this matter in season. 

If such is the character and tendency of frequent dismis- 
sions of pastors, it is plain, that pastors and churches have 
a duty to perform, in reference to it. That duty we now 
proceed to consider. 
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The extent to which the practice has already gone, and 
the tendency of it to increase and perpetuate itself, make the 
necessity of speedy counteraction and restoration imperious. 
We have been pleased to find that this subject has en- 
gaged the anxious attention of enlightened men in different 
parts of the Church. The Presbytery of Detroit, in their 
last report to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, say, “ A floating ministry has been the bane of 
the West.” A similar sentiment has been expressed by 
men of leading character, both in the west and the east. 
The central agency of the American Home Missionary 
Society, the centre of whose operations is at Utica, have 
thought fit, in their last annual report, to call the serious 
attention of their missionaries and churches, to several im- 
portant considerations, showing the evil of the frequent 
changing of ministers. "They consider it a “ cause of the 
prolonged debility of their churches,” and “a destruetive 
evil.” Among other considerations which have already 
been adverted to, they say, “ Jt increases the expense of his 
(the minister’s) family. None of our missionaries get more 
tor their services than to meet the necessary expenses of the 
year. Every removal, by loss of time, and consumption of 
property, increases his expenses from ¢ £50 to Si00. This 
must embarrass him and diminish his usefulness. "The 
funds we distribute, were not put into our hands to pay 
such expenses.” 

The agency evidently calculate oniy the loss and expense 
incident to actual removal, independenily of the increased 
expense resulting from the general prevalence of the 
practice. 

In view of all these considerations they 

“ Resolved, 1. That we earnestly recommend to the 
churches needing assistance, to employ such ministers only 
as they are desirous of retaining permanently among them. 

Resolved, 2. That in the appropriations of this Board, 
preference will be given to those churches which ask aid to 
sustain settled pastors.” 

Similar principles, it is believed, govern, or strongly in- 
fluence the decisious of the Directors of the Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, and of the American Home 
Missionary Society. It is believed, also, that the churches, 
to some extent, are beginning to be convinced of their 
soundness. 

Vor. V. 47 
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Among the facts which indicate a return to former princi- 
ples, is the reca! of pastors to churches from which they 
have formerly been dismissed. One such instance has oc- 
curred within our own knowledge during the past year. 
The efforts, also, which some congregations have made, in 
a season of pressure, to retain their pastors by relieving their 
necessities, are un indication of the same sort. 

It is easier to perceive the nature and tendency of the 
practice in question, than to devise and apply an adequate 
remedy for the evil. 

One of the most discouraging effects of the unsteadiness 
of the pastoral relation, is the destruction of mutual confi- 
dence. <A pastor cannot depend on his people, nor they on 
him, as was once the case. Consequently, however desi- 
rous either party may be to pursue a correct course in rela- 
tioa to this subject, it cannot be done to any effectual pur- 
pose without the co-operation of the other—a co-operation 
which can rarely be calculated upon. There appears no 
way to surmount this obstacle save by the prevalence of cor- 
rect views of the general subject, 

‘Thence it seems necessary, 

1. That correct views of ihe nature, ground, authority, 
and utility of the pastoral relation, be entertained and in- 
culcated. It is believed that this evil, like most others, has 
arisen from want of correct and thoroughly settled principle. 
We therefore give a free expression of views ; believing that 
the churches of the Lord Jesus will regard His word as con- 
clusive, and will ever be ready to return to the path, which 
he has marked out, when they shall discern it. 

Let it, then, be understood and inculcated that the pasto- 
ral relation is not an invention of man, nor subject to his 
direction, alteration, or interference, that it is a gift of the 
Great Head of the Church, intended to effect objects vital to 
the Church, and which never can be effected without it. 
That whatever church, minister, individual, or collective 
body shall do any thing to destroy this relation, or to impair 
its proper stability and efficiency, will, without doubt, incur 
the displeasure of the now glorified Savior ; and may expect, 
sooner or later, to feel his frown. 

It ought, also, to be understood and felt that the effects of 
impairing the efficiency of the pastoral office, as developed 
in the history and in the present experience of the C hurches, 
are calamitous, and threaten to be more so. ‘There is not, 
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in such a state of things, any thing to unite, harmonize, and 
consolidate ; but every thing to alienate, disorganize, and 
break up. If any should imagine that the increased activi- 
ty of the Christian Church, in the various departments of 
benevolence, is a compensation for the interruption or weak- 
ening of pastoral action, let it be remembered that pastoral 
action is the proper basis of all Christian action. If it be not 
preserved pure and efficient, every species of benevolent 
operation wili soon be found to want a basis, and will come 
toastand. The Churches, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, will soon become the 
prey of every specious delusion ; they will tliwart the efforts 
of each other ; confusion will take the place of order; con- 
troversy and contention, scandals and every evil work, will 
become general ; and the Heavenly Dove will depart. 

If the evil and the sin of this practice are duly and uni- 
versally felt, the measures proper to correct it will doubtless 
be indicated by the providence of God. We do not feel 
competent to point out all the steps which will be requisite 
for this purpose; but regard the following suggestions as 
worthy of attention. 

1. No Church ought to be encouraged to call a pastor, 
who is already placed in charge of a Church. Such calls 
usually come from a congregation in a city, or large village. 
They therefore present, to a minister unacquainted with 
men and things, a temptation, to which a man of large views 
would not be susceptible. Among those wanting such 
views, also, they give rise to imputations which are fer from 
being favorable to ministerial character. 

It appears, from facts which are familiar to most persons, 
that the calling of a pastor from one church to another, is 
often a mere experiment. The station is difficult and la- 
boerious; and demands, it is thought a minister of first rate 
talents. A pastor is called from another church; and the 
experiment does not succeed. Another is called, and so on, 
till the experiment does succeed. 

If it should be admitted that this course of experimenting 
iS a proper one, as regards the congregation in the case sup- 
posed, it would still be a question, whether they have a right 
to make experiments at the expense of breaking up the pas- 
toral relation of a church, whose members are dwelling in 
peace, and growing up in edification and love, under a man 
of God and of their own choice? And while it is admitted 
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that different situations require different gifts, the question 
still arises, whether, in this respect, the difference is so great 
as to warrant one church in wholly disregarding the wishes, 
the quict, and the probable interests of another. 

It may be doubied, too, whether the demands of benevo- 
lent societics for existing pastors, are really of that impera- 
tive character, in a moral point of view, which they have 
often been considered as possessing. ‘I'he importance of the 
objects of some of thern, at least, will not be questioned. It 
is doubtless desirable that the best qualifications should be 
secured for the prosecution of them. Sull it must be re- 
membered that the Church and the pastoral office are of di- 
vine institution; while voluntary societies, however good 
their object, are wholly a human coatrivance. It cannot be 
right todo certain injury to the former, for the sake of bene- 
fiting the latter. Still less justifiable is it to introduce unstea- 
diness into all our ecclesiastical relations, for a mere proba- 
bility of answering the purpose of some benevolent associa- 
tion. For it is well known that the taking of a pastor from 
his charge by a benevolent society, is often intended to be a 
mere experiment; which experiment failing, is repeated 
again and again. 

The presidency of a college, or theological seminary, has 
ever r been considered by many, a post of such importance, 
as to justify the taking away of the pastor most competent 
to fill it. But our forefathers never took such a step with- 
ont great deliberation and care. When the Rev. 'Timethy 
Cuiler was removed irom the parish of Stratford to become 
President of Yale College, the Trustees of the College pur- 
chased “ Mr. Cutler's house and home lot,” for the sum of 
84 pounds steriing, and presented it to his society, as a con- 
sideration for the loss of their pastor. On the removal of 
the Rev. Elisha Williams, from a parish in Wethersfield, for 
the same object, the Legislature of the Colony, en applica- 
tion of the Trustees, released the parish from their county 
tax for three years. When the Rev. Thomas Clap was call- 
ed trom the parish of Windham, to the presidency of the 
same co!lege, the Legislature of the Colony, gave his socie- 
ty 53 pounds sterling, it being half of his original sett!ement, 
and he having been their pastor about half as long as pas- 
tors usually continue in the ministry. It is within the re- 
collection of many, that the dismission of a pastor, even for 
such an object, was a very trying event; and there were 
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ministers of high reputation, who never regarded it as right. 
We are of opinion that this subject has, of late, received less 
attention than it deserves, especially since the appointment 
of a president or professor has become, in a degree, an ex- 
periment, like many other removals of pastors. 

As the actual dismission of pastors for any of the objects 
here referred to, breaks up relations of a delicate nature, so 
the extending of calls to them, produces effects very similar. 
Though the pastor may not be willing to listen to the invi- 
tation, still the fact that it has been given, interferes with the 
harmony and confidence that had previously existed be- 
tween him and his people, and often ultimately destroys it. 

2. It would have a good effect, if the duty of the people 
competently to support their pastor, and of the pastor to 
practise a wise economy, were recognized on both sides. 

That a pastor is entitled to a competent support, on the 
same principle that any laborer is entitled to his just wages, 
is a doctrine, which may be considered as settled to the sa- 
tistaction of every thorough reader of the Bible. But there 
has not always been a sufficiently practical impression of the 
obligation of this duty on the minds of those who enjoy the 
benefit of his labors. In former times, pastors often suffered 
greatly from the failure of their people to pay a salary which, 
in its full amount, was never more than adequate to their 
comfortable support. ‘The effect of this is at least as bad on 
the welfare of the people, as on the comfort of the pastor. 
Injustice, in this respect, as in others, will always meet its 

etribution. 

But the obligation lying on the pastor, to make this duty 
as easy and pleasant as possible to the people, is no less 
clear. Economy is a virtue in all; and not less a virtue in 
a minister than in others. It may be carried to an extreme, 
and become meanness ; but without a good share of it, it is 
impossible for any man to avoid things that are either mean 
or otherwise derogatory to christian character. And though 
remarkable genius, or great excellence of character in a pas- 
tor, may dispose his people cheerfully to bear the inconve- 
nience, which arises from his want of this quality, still, it 
would always be better if he possessed it. ‘The want of it 
in pastors, and of promptness and exactness on the part of 
the people, in discharging their clear and imperative obliga- 
tions, has been one cause of the unsteadiness which exists 
in the pastoral relation; and if a remedy is to be applied it 
must be felt in this particular. 
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3. Ecclesiastical bodies, which are called to decide the 
question of the dismission of a pastor, ought to have 
weighty reasons presented if they determine on his dis- 
mission. It is our opinion, that the simple desire of a 
pastor to be dismissed, or of his people that he should 
be, or of both of them united, is not a sufficient reason 
for dissolving a relation of this nature. When a pas- 
tor is settied, he is installed by an ecclesiastical council. 
He is placed over the people as their Shepherd. He is set 
apart to this office, and they are committed to his care with 
all the solemnity that attaches to any transaction. A charge 
is given to the pastor, and usually one to the church and 
people. All this is in harmony with the principle that a 
pastor is an ascension giit; and that the setting of him over 
the church is the act of God, signified by the solemnities 
performed by the council. But if he is a mere hireling— 
comes without deliberation, and goes without a reason—are 
these solemnities the proper means of indicating such a re- 
lation? On this supposition, is there not something in 
them of the nature of profaneness? Once, the installation 
and the dismission of a pastor, were both very solemn trans- 
actions. Can either of them be so, if great care is not ex- 
ercised in regard to them ? 

It appears to us, that no pastor ought to be dismissed with- 
out an imperative reason. ‘The council who dismiss him, 
ought to take the responsibility of removing from a church, 
one whom God has set over it; and to show, truly and dis- 
tinctly, the grounds on which they take such a step. These 
ought not to be trivial or common grounds. They ought 
to be of such weight and importance as shall make his dis- 
mission, equally with his installation, an act of the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

Like every thing which is subject to the action of depra- 
ved human nature, this relation is liable to evils; and a great 
degree of stability in it may occasionally produce evils and 
inconveniences on both sides. But the only scriptural and 
effectual way of remedying them is by patience and prayer, 
“endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
peace, with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love.” If either pastors or people 
think that they can remedy or avoid them by other means, 
they err. For evils extreme and intolerable, the providence 
of God is, usually, not long in providing a remedy. In the 
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present state of society, there appears to be no danger that 

the pastoral relation will fail to be dissolved, in any case, 
in which, according to the will of its founder, it ought not 
to continue. 


Art. IL—TuHe ARMINIAN DOCTRINE OR SELF-DETER- 
MINATION AND CONTINGENCY IN VOLITION. 


By S. C. Brace, New Haven. 


THe controversy respecting the leading tenets of that 
Theology, which, in the last century, was “called Armini- 
anism, and which found in JoxnaTHAN Epwarps, of 
Northampton, an antagonist, who, at least, immortalized his 
own name, is but the theological modification of that dis- 
pute respecting liberty and necessity, which has so long 
occupied and perplexed the minds of philosophers. “'The 
question about predestination and free will, (to quote the 
language of Dugald Stewart,) has furnished in all ages and 
countries, inexhaustible matter of contention both to philo- 
sophers and divines. In the ancient schools of Greece, it is 
well known how generally and how keenly it was agitated. 
Among the Mahometans, it constitutes one of the principal 
points “of division between the followers of Omar and those 
of Ali; and among the ancient Jews it was the subject of 
endless dispute between the Pharisees and Sadducees. It 
is scarcely necessary for me to add, what violent contro- 
versies it has produced, and still continues to produce in 
the Christian world.” (Stewart’s Works, Vol. V. p. 571.) 
Lord Kames has remarked, that “ the disputes about liberty 
and necessity have subsisted through all ages in the inqui- 
ring world; since the earliest accounts of philosophy, they 
have run through all the different sects of philosophers, and 
have been engrafted into most of the religious systems.” 
Edwards saw that the Arminian theology rested mainly 
upon a single metaphysical theory respecting liberty ; and 
accordingly in his Inquiry on the Freedom of the Will, he 
struck at the root of Arminianism. He says, “on the deter- 
mination of this one leading point, depends the issue of 
almost all controversies we have with such (Arminian and 
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Pelagian) divines.” He continues, “I stand ready to con- 
fess to the forementioned modern divines, if they can main- 
tain their peculiar notion of freedom, consisting in the self- 
determining power of the will, as necessary to moral 
agency, and can thoroughly estabiish it in opposition to the 
arguments lying against it, then they have an impregnable 
castle to which they may repair, and remain invincible in 
all the controversies they have with the reformed divines, 
concerning original sin, the sovereignty of grace, eleciion, 
redemption, conversion, the efficacious operation of the 
Holy Spirit, the nature of saving faith, perseverance of 
the saints, and other principles of the like kind.” * But,” 
he adds, “ I am under no apprehensions of any danger the 
cause of Christianity, or the religion of the reformed is in, 
from any possibility of that notion’s ever being established, 
or of its being ever evinced that there is not proper, perfect, 
and manifold demonstration lying agaiust it.” (Original 
Sin, Part IV. Chap. L.) 

The metaphysical theory which Edwards here declares 
to be the “ one leading point on which depends the issue,” 
has been known under the name of the doctrine of a sELF- 
DETERMINING POWER OF THE WILL. It is our design 
now to inquire, what was this doctrine, as held by the 
writers whom President Edwards mentions, and opposes 
in his ‘Inquiry’? It is surely proper, at this time, to 
urge a close and thorough examination of this question. 
It becomes those who interest themselves in the theo- 
logical controversies of the present day, to “ under- 
stand whereof they affirm.” If there is occasion to com- 
pare the views of one of the parties with those against which 
Edwards contended, and to pronounce them but “a repro- 
duction of Arminianism,” let it be done with that secure ac- 
curacy which is neither to be evaded by ingenuity, nor in- 
timidated by denial. We might add, let none exhibit to the 
world the weakness of repelling a charge, of which they 
know not the import. 

Within the last ten years, the assertion has repeatedly 
been made, and evidence adduced to sustain it, that the 
theology of one class of our divines, has revived the Armi- 
nian doctrine of a self-determining power, under a new 
name, and rests upon that doctrine some of its main pecu- 
liarities. This assertion has, on the other hand, been 
steadily denied, as not only incorrect, but calumnious. The 
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question of fact must therefore be brought to a severer test; 
and, in order to do this, we must take a more definite aim. 
To discover what the Arminian doctrine in reality was, we 
must resort to standard Arminian authors; and surely, if 
the usage of the community has given the epithet, Arminian, 
to any theological views, it is to those which President 
Edwards opposed under that name. The writers to whom 
he chiefly refers in his “Inquiry,” are Dr. Whitby, Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Dr. Turnbull, and Dr. Watts, the latter of 
whom he strenuously opposes as holding “a leading article 
in the Arminian scheme,” a doctrine which, he says, “is 
never the better for being held by such an one.” 

Before we proceed to oifer quotations from these writers, 
we will aitempt to state clearly the propositions, in support 
of which they are to be adduced, in order that our readers 
may be better prepared to judge of their pertinency and 
weight. We beiieve, then, that a thorough examination of 
the authors above mentioned, wili show the following state- 
ments to be correct. 

1. In the varied forms of expression and modes of arguinent 
employed by them respecting the freedomof the will, they aim 
at a single principle, the same principle at which all Liber- 
tarians have aimed, viz: that of PowER TO THE OPPOSITE 
cnoicr. This principle may be stated in a variety of ways. 
It implies, for instance, that when two or more objects of 
choice are presented to the mind, it is possible for the mind 
to choose any other one of the objects, instead of that which 
will actually be chosen, without any change in the com- 
parative estimate of the objects as related to its own happi- 
ness. It implies, that “ while the same mind continues in 
precisely the same state, in the same circumstances, and 
under the same influences of every kind,” it has power to 
choose in opposite directions at different times. It implies, 
that the same cause, in the same circumstances, has power 
to produce diilerent effects, at different times, 

2. The terms self-determination and self-determining 
power, arose naturally from the above theory. Whatever 
may be the state of mind antecedent to the act of volition, 
in respect to feelings, desires, comparative estimate of the 
objects presented, &c. &c.; it is supposed that there is still 
a posibility of either choice ; one of the objects is, indeed, 
that which the mind will in fact choose, but the question— 
what decides or determines which of the objects shall be the 

Vor. V. 48 
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one actually chosen is still unanswered. To this question 
the reply is given, “the mind itself determines ; it isa self- 
determining power.” By this is meant, not that there is a 
determining act distinct fiom the act of choice,* and prior to 
it, but (to use the language of Edwards,) “ that the exertion 
of the act is the determination of the act; that for the soul 
to exert a particular volition, is for it to cause and determine 
that act of volition.” Edwards has clearly shown that the 
language used by the Arminian writers on this subject, 
must involve either an infinite series, or the true idea of 
chance. The latter was undeniab/y, the doctrine of the 
Arminians, although they rejected the name. To the ques- 
tion, what determines the mind to choose as it does, rather 
than otherwise? they should have answered, “nothing ; 
the mind cannot be said to be determined ; it chooses one 
of the objects, and not another, and this is all.” But such 
an answer might have opened their eyes to the error of their 
theory. 

3. The word conrinGeNcy is used by the writers in 
question, to denote the absence of that connection which 
exists between a cause and its effect, when the existence of 
the particular cause renders the failure of the particular 
effect an impossibility in the nature of things. 

It has been supposed, (but without the shadow of a rea- 
son, so far as we can judge,) that the word contingency was 
used by these writers to denote the absence of that previous 
certainty which must be conceived of as having existed 
from eternity, in reference to every event which actually 
takes place, even though the event take place without a 
cause. In other words, it hes been supposed that the doc- 
trine of contingency consisted in the denial of the following 
proposition as stated by Dr. Samuel Clarke :—“ Whatever 
at any time is—it was certainly true from eternity that that 
thing would be.” That no such notion of contingency ever 
disgraced the pages of those whom Edwards opposed, or re- 


* “Tf, to evade the force of what hes been observed, it shculd be said, that 
when the Arminians speak of the willdetermining its own acts, they do not mean 
that the will determines them by any priceding act, or thai one act of the will 
determines another, but only that the faculty or power of will, or the soul in 
the use of that power, ceterm'nes its own volitions; and that it does it without 
any act gowg before the act determined; such an evasion would be full of the 
must gross absurdity. I confess, it is an evasion of my own inventing; and I 
do not know but I should wrong the Arminians in supposing that any of them 
would make use of it. But it being as good a one as I can invent, I would ob- 
serve upon it a few things.” —Paesipent Epwarps. 
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ceived any notice from Edwards himself, will be abundantly 
manifest. ‘l'o render the meaning of the word, as used by 
the Arminians, still clearer, we quote some of the detinitions 
and explanations which President Edwards has given. 
“The word contingent is used tor something which has 
absolutely no previous ground or reason, with which its ex- 
istence has any fixed and certain connection.” (Part I., Sec. 
3.) “ Their opinion implies that the particular determina- 
tion of volition is without any cause ; because they hold 
the tree acts of the will to be contingent events.” (Part LL, 
Sec. 2.) “'The Arminian metaphysical notion of contin- 
gency, something not connected with any thing foregoing.” 
(Part LL, Sec. 6, Note.) “* * the acts of the will are never 
contingent, or without necessity in the sense spoken of ; in- 
asmuch as those things which have a cause or reason of 
their existence, must be connected with their cause.” (Part 
II., Sec. $.) “Every act of the will has a cause, or it has 
not. If it has a cause, then, according to what has already 
been demonstrated, it is not contingent, but necessary ; the 
effect being necessarily dependent and consequent on its 
cause ; and that, let the cause be what it will.” (Part LL, 
Sec. 13.) “** * their notion of action implies that it has no 
necessary dependence or connection with any thing fore- 
going; for such a dependence or connection excludes con- 
tingence, and implies necessity.” (Part 1V., Sec. 2.) The 
same account of the theological use of the word contingent, 
is given by President Day, in his recent work on self-deter- 
mination and contingency. 

We have already said, that we believe, a thorough ex- 
amination of the writers in question, will satisfy any one 
that the above statement of their views is correct; and we 
now proceed to offer evidence of its correctness, by quoting 
the language of the writers themselves. But, before we do 
so, we would expressly state, that if any reader should be 
suspicious of quotations, and should insist on examining 
the passages in their place and connection, and reading the 
entire treatise for himself, it would be the very result, which, 
of all others, we desire. Experience has shown, that such 
representations of the views of authors, on these subjects 
especially, may be given as deserve little to be trusted. By 
means of partial quotations, plausibility has often been 
given to such an interpretation, as is found, in fact, to fix 
upon the author, the very doctrine which he wrote to over- 
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throw. We would, therefore, commend distrust of all such 
representations ; and in selecting quotations at the present 
time, we would hope that the efiect may be to awaken the 
curiosity of the reader, and lead him to examine for himself, 
the books from which they are drawn. 

I. The idea of liberty, as consisting in what is called by 
the writers under examination, “ liberty ad utrumvis,”— 
“ freedom from necessity,”—“ liberty of choice,” &c. &c., is 
so incorporated with every page of their writings, and is so 
obviously the centre upon which every arguineut turns, that 
it is difficult to select single sentences which shall adequate- 
ly exhibit its Importance to their system. Indeed, the work 
of Dr .Whitby, on “The Five Points,” is almost entirely made 
up (except so far as it is cecupied with the interpretation of 
Scripture,) of the varied statements and applications of this 
one priuciple, which Edwards describes as the “grand 
favorite point.” Some of these are the following :— 

“The freedom of the will, in this state of trial and temp- 
tation, canvot consist with a determination to one: viz. on 
the one hand, a determiaation to good, only by the efficacy 
of Divine Grace, infallibly or unfrustrably inducing to that 
operation, or elgaging men, in respect to the Divine appoint- 
ment, infallibly and certainly to act, sothat he cannot fail of 
acting.” * * * “ And this 1s farther evident from the gene- 
ral determination of the schools, and of all that I have read 
upon this subject, that the general will to be happy, and not 
to be miserabie, though it be voluntary, is not free ; because 
we cannot choose either not to be happy, or to be miserable ; 
and on the same account, say they, this will is not praise- 
worthy or rewardable. * * If, therefore, where I am by the 
Divine influx determined to one, there is equally no place 
for refusing that one, or for choosing it ; that action, though 
it may be voluntary upon the same account, cannot be free, 
praiseworthy, or rewardable.” (Whitby on The Five Points, 
Worcester edition, p. 231.) 

“ When evidence is propounded and discerned, the mind 
doth necessarily assent with it. If, therefore, in like man- 
ner, when God unfrustrably moves the will, it cannot but 
consent, why should that action be more praiseworthy than 
the assent of the mind to what is evident?” (Ibid. p. 233.) 

“Tf, indeed, man doth choose at all, he must choose 
willingly, for that is only to say, he chooseth by his will. 
But yet, if he lies under an utter disability of willing, and 
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of doing otherwise, and upon that account doth only what 
is evil and not spiritually good, no man can reasonably 
judge he is still less under a state of trial or probation, 
whether he wiil do good or evil ; much less that good and 
evil, life and death, is set before him, and that it is in his 
hand or power to choose either of them.” (Ibid. p. 237.) 

“ What is it to say a thing is to me inevitable, or infrustra- 
ble by me, but to say I have no power to avoid or frustrate, 
and so no power to resist that action; and if that action be 
the action of the will, it is to say, 1 have no power fo will 
otherwise, aud so no powér to choose otherwise.” (Ibid. 
p. 236.) 

“If the Divine motion doth necezsitate the will, then 
there is no power in the will to do otherwise, and so there 
is no freedom either in that will, or that complacency which 
necessarily follows upon that Divine impulse.”  (p. 239.) 

Such ts the tenor of the whole book. But in this, as in 
most cases of controversy, we may ascertain the aim of the 
author, by examining his account of the opinions which he 
is combating. Dr. Whitby says :— 

“'The pe ‘culiar notions of Mr. Hobbes, and of those who 
concur with him in these opinions, that our liberty is well 
consistent with necessity, as being only a power to do what 
we will, though we lie under a necessity to have that will; 
and that it is sufficient that we choose to do what we do, 
though we lie under a necessity, if we choose at all, to 
choose as we do ; lie under this considerable disadvantage, 
that they were universally condemned by all Christians for 
the first four centuries, who asserted that a liberty from 
necessitu, was a fundamental principle. There is a plain 
agreemeut betwixt the doctrine of Mr. Hobbes, and of these 
men, concerning this matter, as to the great concernments of 
religion.” (Ibid. p. 266.) 

The whole chapter from which the last quotation is taken, 
is occupied with the opinions of the Fathers, and the 
theory of power to the opposite choice, is repeatedly and 
clearly staied, as the on/y thing for which Dr. Whitby is 
contending. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his “ Demonstration of the being 
and attributes of God,” and in his Letters to Leibnitz, in- 
sists constantly upon a “Self-Motive Power.” ‘To prove 
the existence of such a power, he dwells upon the supposi- 
tion of equally balanced motives, and maintains that “the 
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power of beginning motion,” is in such cases shown to be a 
possibility and a reality. In one of his Letters to Leibnitz 
he says, 

“If the will of God could in no case act without a pre- 
determining cause, any more than a balance can move with. 
out a preponderating weight, this would tend to take away 
all power of choosing, and to introduce fatality.” (Ibid. 
p- 39.) 

“Tt is possible to Infinite Power, to indue a creature, 
with the power of beginning motion ; this is constantly de- 
nied by all Atheists, because the consequence of it is a 
liberty of wili.” (Demonstrations, &c. p. 83.) 

“The act of volition, or rather the beginning of action 
consequent upon the last judgment of the understanding, is 
not determined or caused by that last judgment, as by 
the physical efficient, but only as the moral motive. For 
the true, proper, immediate physical efficient cause of 
action, is the power of self-motion in men, which exerts 
itself freely in consequence of the last judgment of the un- 
derstanding. But the last judgment of the understanding 
is not itself a physical efficient, but merely a moral motive, 
upon which the physical efficient or motive power begins 
to act.” (Ibid. p. 99.) 

The idea of power to the contrary,” is more clearly stated 
in the following passage from the Letters of Dr. Crarke :— 

“God always discerns and approves what is just and 
good necessarily, and cannot do otherwise ; but He always 
acts or does what is just and good freely ; that is, having at 
the same time a full natural or physical power of acting 
differently. * * * For every thing that is of a moral nature, 


* It has always been, and is now, a fondemental principle of Arminianism, 
that the mind muat hve the power to prefer any particuler one of the « bjects 
propose’; that though it has actually preferred one before another, it might as 
well have preferred that which it rejects. Now, what isit that firally dete: mines 
the mind to prefer any particular object among those proposed? Sering it can 
prefer any one that car be specified ; what is it that decides which shail be 
chosen? In answer to this question, Fdwards quotes the words of a distinguished 
writer: “The will may be perfectly indifferent, and yet the will may determine 
ifself to choose one or the oiher.” Again, “I am entirely ii.different to either, and 
yet my will may determine itself to choose.” ‘* Which I shal! choose must | e dee 
termined by the ere act of my will.” Speaking of the case where ihere is no su- 
perior fitness in the objects presented, “There it mvst act by its own choice, and 
determine ilself us it pleases.” The great object of the doctrine that the mind 
possesses power to prefer any particular object that con be named among those 
presented, was to carry out the principle of the self-determining power of the 
will. What can be meant by power to prefer any individual one among objects 
presented, but power to prefer which we please 1—Ep. 
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implies in the very notion or essence of it, the doing of 
something, which, at the same time, was in the agent’s 
power not to have done.” (p. 414. 

In his reply to Collins, Dr, Clarke ridicules the defini- 
tion of liberty, as consisting in “a power in man to do as 
he wills or pleases.” He contends, that liberty is “a power 
to act or not act ;” “the physical power of doing what a 
man will certainly choose not to do ;” “the physical possi- 
bility of doing what appears eligible,” &e. &e. In the fol- 
lowing passage, he distinguishes between the estimate of 
the objects presented, and the choice, and asserts liberty 
only of the latter. 

“'To the question, whether we are at liberty to will or 
choose one or the other of two or more objects, the answer 
is—in the former sense, we are not at liberty ; in the latter, 
we are. Nor does it make any alteration in this case, 
whether the objects propostd be perfectly alike and indiffer- 
ent, or whether they be unlike and different. For, if the 
understanding judges them to be indifferent, it cannot help 
judging them to be indifferent ; and if it judges them to be 
different, it cannot help judging them to be different. And 
yet, in either case, the self-moving faculty retains fully a 
physical power or liberty of actually exerting itself towards 
either of the indifferent, or either of the different objects. , 

23. 

* Dr. Watts describes the “liberty of choice, or of indiffer- 
ence,” as implying “a power to choose or refuse ; to choose 
one thing or another among several things w hich are pro- 
posed, wtthout any inward or outward restraint, force, or 
constraining bias, or influence. “This is what the schools 

call ‘libertas indifferentiz ad opposita,’ that is, a liberty of 

indifference to choose one thing or its opposite.” * * 

“ Whensoever the will is necessarily determined to any act 
or object, by any thing without or within itself, it has not a 
liberty of choice or indifference ; for, upon this supposition 
of its being necessarily determined to one thing, it is evi- 
dent that it could not choose the contrary.” (Watts’ Works, 
dto., Vol. VI. p. 378.) 

“ Thus, the virtuous and pious actions of men are praise- 
worthy and rewardable, and approve themselves to their 
own consciences, as well as to God, the righteous governor 
and judge—because the will had a natural self-determining 
power to choose the contrary.” (Ibid. p. 396.) 
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But it is unnecessary to adduce further quotations in 
order to show what was the liberty of the will, which these 
writers maintained, as the passages which will be adduced 
under the two remaining heads, will also apply to this. 

II. It will be seen from the quotations already given, 
what was Dr. Whitby’s view of the determination of the 
will in free agents, viz. that it is not determined, or “in- 
fallibly and unfrustrably induced” at all. But from the ab- 
surd language used by other writers respecting the will, as 
“a self- determining power,”—as “ determining its own voli- 
tions,” &c., we believe Dr. Whitby is free. 

Dr. Clarke represents volition as “a begining of motion.” 
He says, 

“The question is, not—where the seat of liberty is ; but 

whether there be at all in man, any such power as a liberty 
of choice, and of determining his own actions.” * * * 
“ But if he has a power of determining the motion of his 
spirits any way as he himself pieases, |! !| this is in all re- 
spects the very same as the power of begining motion.” 
(Demons. of being and Att. of God, pp. 87, 86.) 

“That substance in man wherein the self-moving prin- 
ciple resides, freely exerts its active power. But it is the 
self-moving principle, and not at all the reason or motive 
which is the physical or efficient cause of action. When 
we say, in vulgar speech, that motives or reasons determine 
a man, it is nothing but a mere figure or metaphor. It is 
the man that freely determines himself to act.” (Remarks 
on Collins, p. 11.) 

Dr. Clarke quotes the position of Collins, that “ Liberty, 
or a power to act or not to act, to do this or another thing 
under the same causes, is an impossibility,” and speaks of it 
as equivalent to saying, “that a self-moving, or active 
power is impossible.” 

Dr. Watts, although he has often written with great 
looseness and inconsistency, has shown most clearly what 
was his notion of a self-determining power. He says, 

“Jt is the will that is properly the moral principle or agent 
within us; the proper subject of virtue or vice ; and, there- 
fore, it must be a free and self-determining power, and must 
choose of itself whether it will foliow reason or appetite, 
judgment or passion.” (Works, Vol. VI. p. 386.) 

“ This doctrine of the self-determining power of the will, 
sets the nature and distinction of virtue and vice in this pre- 
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sent state, in the truest light, together with the rewardable 
or punishable properties thereof. This shows how accep- 
table to God are the good actions of men, as being the effects 
of free choice; the will having always a natural, free, and 
self-determining power of its own choice, even after things 
are represented to the understanding in their fitness or un- 
fitness, in their good or evil appearances.*** ‘This scheme 
also fixes the guilt of evil actions entirely on the will of the 
creature, by ascribing to the will a free power to determine 
itself either to choose or to refuse, after any representations 
of good or evil, fitness or unfitness made by the understand- 
ing.” (Ibid. p. 393.) 

"The thing constantly opposed by Dr. Watts, is the sup- 
position that acts of choice are determined to be as they are 
rather than otherwise by any previous state of mind, in such 
a way as to render a different choice after the given pre- 
vious state, impossible. He says of this supposition, that a 
sense of responsibility could not exist if the actions of man 
“were naturally ngcessary,—that is, if he were determined 
to them necessarily by his perceptions, and his will had in 
them no self-determining power or choice.” (p. 394.) 

“If this opinion were true in the whole scheme, and all 
spirits, perfect or imperfect, were necessarily determined to 
act according as things appeared fit or unfit to the mind, 
and if these appearances were the necessary result of the 
situation of man or other intelligent creatures whether wise 
or unwise among a variety of objects; then, I think, there 
would be no freedom of choice, no liberty of indifference at 
all, no proper self-determining power, either in heaven or 
in earth, either in God, angels or men; but all would be 
one huge scheme of fatality, both in the intellectual and 
moral world.” (p. 409.) 

President Edwards has shown that to speak of the mind 
as “determining itself” to a particular choice,—as “ deter- 
mining its choices,”—as “ self-determined,” &c. &c. is to use 
language without meaning, if no determining act prior to the 
act of choice, i is supposed. “But that some of the writers whom 
he opposed did not conceive of such a prior act, is manifest, 
not only from the whole tenor of their writings, but from a 
consideration of the object which they had in view, and of 
the doctrine which they were combating. Such a supposi- 
tion would neither have advanced them a single step to- 
wards the maintenance of their own notions of liberty, nor 
Vou. V. 49 
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conflicted in the least with the position of their opponents. It 
was the aim of Edwards to show that the Arminian writers 
had blinded themselves by the use of expressions which 
they had not thoroughly examined, and which, when carri- 
ed out with consistency, involved absurdities. But if he has 
any where intimated that they really supposed the will to de- 
termine its choices by a prior determining act, we think he 
has erroneously represented their real opinion.” ‘Those who 
have written in favor of self-determination, since the time 
of Edwards, have explained the term as meaning the exer- 
tion of a choosing power, in one direction, while the exertion 


* The writer of this article has, we think, been very naturally misled by the sys- 
tematic attempts which are now made to show, that former Arminians meant by 
self-determination nothing more than bare contingency ; that future volitions are 
connected with no cases which render their existence certain; that it is altoge- 
ther accidental whe'her the ambitious man will choose the objects which will gra- 
tify, or those which will moriify his ruling passion; that though it be certain that 
the voluptuary will invariably choose his tavori'e objects, yet that it is perfectly 
accidental that he is not uniformly ananchorie. Self determination, according to 
the new definition, means merely simple volition, and it is manifestly an abuse of 
language to attempt to make it mean the contingenry of volition. 

It seems scarcely credible that such an acute mind as that of Presi’ent Ed- 
wards, should have supposed that the doctrine of a proper self-determining 
power in the will, was contained in the writings of Arminians; that this principle 
too, was at the very foundation of their system; that he slould have set himself 
to overthrow it; and that after his success had silenced the party for near a cen- 
tury at least, a more careful research should show that the principle had no con- 
nection with their system, and had never been asserted. The very terms of the 
question what determines the will, imply that something determines it. The 
Arminians denied that motives, or any thing from without, had power to do 
this, and in opposition, asserted that the will has a self-deterinining power, not that 
it is not determined, but that it is not determined by any thing from without; that 
it determines itself. It is now asserted that self-determination, or self-motion, 
does not imply that the will moves or determines itself, but that the will itself 
moves and determines; and all that was ever meant, was barely that the will 
itself, and not something else, wills or determines. And writers of no small dis- 
tinction are endeavoring to give the term this signification. As if Edwards and his 
successors had always been denying the fact that the will really ac’s in volition, 
and the plain Arminians had fearlessly asserted it, and attempted to overthrow 
Calvinism by so novel and singular a truth. We had supposed that both parties 
acknowledged that there are acts of volition, and that it is the wil! which acts in 
them. The question was not merely what determines the will to act, but what 
determines it to act in this way rather than another; to this question it would 
have been absurd to have replied, it is the will itself which acts. We venture to 
say, that no one ever supposed that Calvinists ever denied this proposition, much 
less that they buiit their system on a denial of it; and even now, those Arminians, 
who adopt the more guarded phraseology of Coleridge, understand by it all that 
was intended by the old Arminians, that the will regulates its own acts, deter- 
mines or selects from among the number of possible acts, that which shal! take 
place. Were the question to be simply what determines the wil! to act at all, it 
might have some appearance of reasoning, to say, that it determines itself—but 
even here, it is an impertinent answer. To the question, why the will acts, it 
is absurd to say simply it does act. But the debate between the Arminians and 
Calvinists was, why does the will act thus rather than otherwise? Now, it is 
said, that all Arminians meant, was, barely that it does act thus, rather than 
otherwise ; that is, they solve the question by merely stating it.—Eb. 
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might have been made in any other direction, without any 
change, excepting the change of direction. This is the 
meaning which they have attributed to their predecessors, 
as the only one ever intended by the advocates of that doc- 
trine. 

IJ. “Events in the moral world which arise from the 
mere free will and choice of intelligent beings, are called 
contingent, because they are not brought into existence in 
a necessary manner, by any natural connection of causes.” 
( Watts’ Philos. Essays, p. 332. 

The Arminians of Edwards’ days did not deny the simple 
certainty of future volitions, but merely that there were any 
causes which made their existence certain. This will ap- 
pear in the following quotations. 

“ God’s foreknowledge is well consistent with the freedom 
of man’s will, and the contingency of events, (since other- 
wise, all man’s actions must be necessary,) though I know 
not how it is so; and it is, therefore, well consistent with his 
power to do the contrary : and, therefore, his foreknowledge 
that what may not be, certainly will be, is consistent with 
commands, &c.” (Whitby on The Five Points, p. 358.) 

“ God’s knowledge reaches not only ra péAdwra to 


future contingencies, but also ¢a duvara future possi- 
bilities: viz. He knows that such pon may be, though 
d 


they never will be ; that I might will and do, what I neither 
do nor will, and abstain from that I do not abstain from ; 
and that I will this, when I might will the contrary.” “If 
you puzzle me with these inquiries, how then can God cer- 
tainly know I will do* what He sees I may not do ? or how 
ean that be certainly known, which neither in itself, nor in 
its causes, hath any certain being, but may as well not be, 
or be done, as be or be done? This argument only op- 
poseth a great difficulty arising from a mode of knowledge 
in God, of which we have no idea.” (Ibid. p. 7 
“Whatever now is, it is certain that it is; and it was 
yesterday, and from eternity, as certainly true that the 
thing would be to-day, and it is now certain that it is. And 
this certainty of event is equally the same, whether it be 
* The Arminian's view of contingency of volition is, that the acts of the will are 
not necessarily connected with any preceding causes; that there is no reason why 
one moral event should take place rather than another. Arminians profess to 
believe that God foreknows all future events ; but yet, itis their grand peculiarity, 
that he knows with infinite certainty that there is no reason why one event 


should take place rather than another, and that there is no reason for expecting or 
predicting one result rather than another in human aetions.—Eb. 
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supposed that the thing could be foreknown, or not. * * * 
The manner how iaten foresee future things, without a 
chain of necessary causes, is impossible for us to explain 
distinctly.” (Clarke’s Demonstration, p. 104.) 

“ God’s infallible judgment concerning contingent truths, 
does no more alter the nature of the things, and cause them to 
be necessary, than our judging right at any time concerning 
a contingent truth, makes it cease to be contingent.” (Re- 
marks on Collins, p. 38.) 

“ Nor is it any thing to the purpose, that in a perfect being, 
doing right is always concomitant with, or consequent 
upon judging right, unless it was a consequence in the way 
of physical connection between cause and effect—which, 
that it is not, and cannot be, I have shown.” (Ibid. p. 35.) 

«Good actions may be effectually secured as to their per- 
formance, by such a powerful representation of Divine 
things to the understanding, as God foreknows will cer- 
tainly, though not necessarily, be an occasion of the final 
free determination of the will to piety and virtue.” (Watts’ 
Works, Vol. VI. p. 397.) 

« Has it not been always said, and that with great truth 
and justice, that all creatures are contingent beings, and that 
they might not have been? But according to this suppo- 
sition, (that of the determination of the Divine mind by su- 
perior fitness,) no creature existing is a contingent being, for 
its superior fitness made its existence necessary.” (Ibid. 
p. 404.) 

“ God hath a perfect prospect ofthe events of all actions ; 
as well of those which proceed from the free will of man, as 
of those which issue from natural causes ; for if he can dis- 
cern as well what moral causes will produce such effects in 
free agents, as what physical causes will produce their 
effects in natural agents, it must evidently be the same thing 
as to all the interests and concerns of Providence, to com- 
pass His designs by moral, as by physical and natural 
causes.” (Whitby on Five Points, p. 362.) 

We might multiply quotations much further, upon any 
one of the topics in question—but to those who have read 
the books from which we quote, it may seem that we ought 
rather to apologize for having already offered so many. 
But if the doctrine of the contingency of volition, as we 
have already defined and described it, was,the fundamental 
principle of the Arminian scheme—the premise from which 
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all the important peculiarities of that system may be logically 
deduced, and the only thing regarded by the Arminians 
themselves, as essential to its defence, it is important that 
the fact should be brought clearly into view. If a system 
of views respecting the nature of moral agency, and the 
government of God over his moral kingdom, is consecu- 
tively derived from the above premise, which is deemed er- 
roneous and unscriptural, (and this is the account which 
Edwards has given of the system which he opposed,) its re- 
futation must of course depend upon the overthrow of the 
premise itself. To this work, accordingly, Edwards di- 
rectly applied his wonderful intellect; and the doctrine of 
contingency must wait for its triumph, until the “ Inquiry 
of the Freedom of the Will,” (to say nothing of the recent 
“Inquiry” by President Day,) is either effectually set aside 
by misinterpretation, or refuted. 


Art. I]].—Review or THe Lire or Count STRUENZEE. 
By Rev. R. Smirx, Waterford, New-York. 


Le Compt Jean-F'redéric Struenzée: Biographic religieuse: Traduction libre 
et abrégée de L’ allemand,—par G. D. Felice, Pasteur d’ Eglise Réformée de 
Bolbec. Paris, 1838. pp. 204. 


Tue lights of religious biography are like beacons on 
mountains often illuminating long tracts of intervening 
valley., 

Well do we remember, when pursuing the dark ages of the 
Church’s history, with what joy we read Augustin’s Confes- 
sions. The truly evangelical experience of Luther was an- 
other of these rare entertainments, and now we have found 
another in a piece of religious biography drawn from the 
age of infidelity. 

Our indefatigable fellow-laborer, the Rev. M. De Felice, 
of France, has been doing much for the cause of truth in 
Europe, by the publication of his numerous letters, essays 
and sermons ; but it is believed that none of his works will 
be read with more interest, or be found better calculated to 
promote his object than this compilation of religious biogra- 
phy in the work before us. 

Count John-Frederick Struenzée was the son of a Pro- 
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testant clergyman of Silesia in Germany. Having finished 
a course of medical studies at Halle and Atona, he came in 
1768 to the court of Denmark, where he rose, through the 
favor of the young Queen Matilda, and the usual arts of am- 
bition, to be minister of state. By some, he was believed 
to have been guilty of great political crimes: the old no- 
bility of Denmark were particularly prejudiced against him, 
and, in the result, a conspiracy was formed, through which 
Struenzée was arrested on charges of treason, and cast into 
the prison of Copenhagen, with little prospect of escaping 
an ignominious death. It is during this imprisonment that 
he is introduced to our notice, through the pastoral visits of 
Minter, a Lutheran clergyinan, by whom the original bio- 
graphy was composed. 

Struenzée, as will soon appear, was a confirmed skeptic, 
as well as a scholar and a man of pleasure, and this part of 
his life will be principally useful, as exhibiting an admira- 
ble example of skill and fidelity on the part of his visitor— 
the strength and beauty of a religious argument, and the 
power of divine grace in an extreme case. 

The tract before us is divided into interviews [entretiens 
between the pastor and the prisoner: and of these we shal 
proceed to give an outline, taking notice of the principal 
subjects discussed and the interesting results. 

In the first visit, behold this faithful pastor approaching, 
with a burdened heart, a proud and unbelieving—and as he 
has reason to apprehend, a dying sinner! “Is it by direc- 
tion of the court, that I am to receive this visit?” demands 
the prisoner briskly, and on being answered that it was, he 
coldly consents to receive him. And now appears the ad- 
mirable spirit of the pas-or, “ Mons. ie Compt,” said he, “I 
visit you with the tenderest emotions; I know well what 
I owe to a man whom God has so deeply smitten, and I de- 
sire from my heart that my visits to you may be neither un- 
useful nor disagreeable.” 

The effect of this address is to soften the prisoner, and he 
finally yields his confidence to the pastor. As the result of 
the first interview, the pastor succeeds in obtaining the pri- 
soner’s views of religion. And as the creed of an infidel 
(if that term may properly be used in such a connection) 
may be a curiosity, we shall here give Struenzée’s in his 
own words. “I believe,” said he, “that there is a Supreme 
Being, and that man, as well as the world, has been created 
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by him. But I could never convince myself that man is 
composed of more than one substance. I regard men as 
organized machines. I believe that God is the first of all 
beings, and has put this machine in motion; but when it 
stops, 7. e. when man dies, all is atan end. I do not deny 
liberty to man, but I believe all his actions are determined 
by sensation. Whatever man does is, in itself, indifferent, 
and God does not trouble himself about it. There are ac- 
tions, however, which are good or bad in their relations, as 
when they are useful or otherwise to society or to an indi- 
vidual. I do not fear for any thing after this life ; for even 
supposing there were a future state, man, I believe, receives 
a recompense for all his actions here below. For myself, I 
will freely confess to you, I have never been happy, but 
often very unhappy in the midst of all my grandeur. As to 
Christianity, one great objection to it is that it is not gene- 
rally diffused. If it were a divine revelation, and the only 
way of pleasing God, it should necessarily be known by all 
the human race.” 

The pastor hears this avowment attentively, but makes, 
at present, no reply. Having put into the prisoner’s hand 
a religious book, begging him to read it, he takes his leave, 
promising to come again. 

In THE SECOND INTERVIEW, the pastor approaches his 
subject in this interesting manner. “ Mons. le Compt,” said 
he, “you are now two days nearer to eternity than at our 
last interview, and days are to you, as years to others. I 
know, indeed, you do not believe in a life to come, nor even 
in the existence of the soul; but these opinions, you well 
know, are only hypotheses, and it is in this point of view 
that we purpose, at present, to consider them. 

The main positions of the prisoner’s creed are then sub- 
mitted to a rigid but fair examination. How they were 
made to appear, and how entirely untenable they were found 
to be, may be judged, in some measure, from the following 
specimen. “ You profess to believe,” observes the pastor, 
“that all human actions are determined by sensation. Now 
it is important to understand clearly what is meant by this 
word determined. If you only mean by it, that in all our vo- 
luntary actions we act under impulsions more or less strong, 
we have no dispute on that point. But if it is meant, that 
under this impulse there is no such thing as choice, I deny 
it altogether. Sensations do not determine me to such and 
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such an act, except in my consenting to them with a free 
will. For example, here is a snuff-box lying on this table. 
Its handsome appearance—or a certain movement of my 
sense of smelling—in one word sensations, incline me to 
take it up. Now, Mons. le Compt, what do you think I am 
going to do?” “I think,” answers the Count, “that you are 
going to take a pinch of snuff.” “ No such thing,” answers 
the pastor. Sensation gives me an impulse to that effect ; 
but it by no means imposes a necessity upon me.” And he 
laid down the box. ‘The pastor now opens his own hypo- 
thesis of human nature, and shows that even on philosophi- 
cal principles it is far more tenable than that which he had 
been obliged to assail. 

He accompanies his reasonings with a most affecting ex- 
hortation, beseeching the prisoner to give to these subjects 
at least a serious consideration, alludes feelingly to the 
afflicted condition of his parents, and leaves him in tears 
and praying for another visit. 

THe THIRD INTERVIEW. This is a very interesting 
chapter. Struenzée had not yet avowed his abandonment 
of the system of materialism. The pastor perceives the 
struggle in his mind, and suspects that the cause of this re- 
luctance to acknowledge his convictions, is a false shame to 
own a former error, especially as he had sometimes taught 
it to others. He therefore sets himself to show to the pri- 
soner, that passion and not reason is the primary cause of 
Infidelity,—and this being so, that there is actually more 
shame in clinging to error, than abandoning it upon intelli- 
gent convictions. “ Your intelligence has forced you to 
perceive,” continues the pastor, “that man is not a mere 
machine ; and you can alledge no one solid objection against 
the existence of the soul. Your reason accords with your 
experience in attesting that there is an immaterial and im- 
mortal principle in man. But still you seek pretexts for reject- 
ing these truths. You say that all opinions are uncertain— 
that you fear being misled, and that time is wanting for dif- 
ficult investigations : and so the wise course seems to be, on 
the whole, to rest where you are now and await the result. 
Now permit me to ask, are these the true causes of your un- 
belief? 1 do not believe they are, and I ask permission to 
penetrate the real state of your conscience for a moment, 
that we may discover whether it be truly as I suppose.” 

He then reviews the prisoner’s life, and he is constrained 
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to acknowledge that he had not embraced the system of ma- 
terialism until after a life of dissipation and ambition, ma- 
king it his interest to believe ittrue. Once he was pure— 
once he had a simple faith and tender moral sentiments ; but 
folly, and voluptiousness, and crime had gradually eradi- 
cated all, and then he had embraced Infidelity as a refuge 
from the upbraidings of conscience. 

Having made these important concessions, why did he 
not now openly abandon his error? “ Two causes, as the 
pastor informs him, are mainly in the way: one is shame to 
acknowledge he ever had been wrong,” (which the pastor 
shows clearly ought to be less potent than the shame of hold- 
ing on to known error), and then “the fear of hearing the 
cries of an avenging conscience.” “ Let these demands be 
heard and cherished however ; for sooner or later there will 
be no escaping them. Were you a mere machine even, God 
could prolong the existence of this machine beyond the 
grave, and make it the medium of a terrible punishment. 
That which exists, exists, whatever theories we adopt. 'The 
man who is falling into an abyss gains nothing by shutting 
his eyes and stopping his ears. He falls neve rtheless, and 
what is worse deprives himself of the means which he might 
have used to break his fall.” 

“O, my friend, what do you then propose todo? your days 
are few and numbered. Haste, I beseech you : do not harden 
yourself against the voice of God, but save your soul. I 
tremble—I shudder at the thought of your remaining insen- 
sible perhaps, after all my entreaties and prayers.” 

This was touching the Count in a tender point. He had 

said that actions were relatively good or bad, according as 
they are useful or injurious to our fellow-men. His own 
past life had now been brought before him, and he was evi- 
dently in trouble. The next point would be to show that 
these acts must be still more reprehensible in their relations 
to God, and that the theory of expiating them by mere re- 
pentance, was also untenable. But reserving a faller con- 
sideration of these topics for another interview, the pastor 
put into his hands another book on the principles of natural 
religion, and takes his leave. 

IN THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH INTERVIEWS, the 
visitor is principally engagec in establishing the true 
standard of moral actions. It is not their relation to men 
alone, by which moral actions are to be measured ; for who 
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is able to trace all these relations? Many of them extend 
through life not only, but mto eternity. No man is wise 
enough to decide in advance on all the consequénces of his 
actions, and the consequence will be, that he will make 
many mistakes in the application of such a rule—be govern- 
ed more by passion and prejudice, than by true reasons, 
and finally come to confound all essential distinctions 
between good and evil. No; the true measure of moral 
actions is their relation to the will of God and our own en- 
lightened conscience. The more a man departs from this 
rule, the greater is his criminality ; the more he injures his 
fellow men, the greater his offence towards God. 

To this conclusion, after a long discussion, the two in- 
terlocutors finally come. And now a broader target is ex- 
posed in the prisoner’s bosom for shafts of reproof. The 
pastor sees his advantage, and enters upon a faithful but 
judicious examination of the conscience. The prisoner 
submits to this, and acknowledges, step by step, the justness 
of the accusations. His whale life had been character- 
ized by three great sins-—levity, voluptuous, and am- 
bition. Self-seeking had been at the foundation of the 
whole, and he had pursued his object through the usual in- 
strumentalities of deceit, and injustice, and cruelty. The 
wrongs of which he had thus been guilty towards men, 
were Innumerable—immeasurable ; and he now sees them 
in their more heinous aggravation towards God. No 
wonder we are told that “ the prisoner trembled, bitter tears 
ran down from his eyes, and he appeared the prey of the 
most profound distress.” 

We pause to make a remark here, on the proper treat- 
ment of a sinner’s conscience, under certain circumstances, 
with regard to acknowledging his sins. Auricular confes- 
sion, as understood and practiced by the Papists, we con- 
sider as unwarrantable, and highly dangerous to the sub. 
ject, as well as a terrible engine of oppression in the hands 
of a ghostly tyranny. But sin must be acknowledged, in 
order to be forgiven—the confession is directly to God ; but 
why not, in order to this, sometimes use the advice and 
medium of a religious instructor? In the case before us, 
for example, who can doubt that this prisoner, with death 
before him, his understanding convinced of sin, and yet 
having a proud and stubborn heart to be subdued, was 
greatly helped toward the happy results of his conversion, 
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by laying open the real state of his conscience. It must be 
a delicate and very responsible function of the servants of 
God ; but it would be well, we think, if they were qualified 
and did sometimes venture upon it, especially in dealing 
with the sick, the condemned, and the dying. 

While discussing the nature of morality, as last mention- 
ed, Struenzée had been satisfactorily convinced also of the 
Divine character and mission of Jesus Christ. ‘The argu- 
ment was, that such a teacher of pure morals, and such a 
model of perfection in all his own deportment, could never 
have been an impostor. So easy is the process of the argu- 
ment on this subject with a willing and sin-convicted 
mind ! 

A Treatise on the Resurrectien of Christ, by West, to- 
gether, with some further discussion at a subsequent inter- 
view, seems to have established his conviction of the whole 
truth of the system of revealed religion ; and we have the 
prisoner, henceforth, before us as one, who can be referred 
to the Scriptures, as well as to reason, for the decision of all 
religious doctrines. 

SeventH Inrerview. Behold now the humbled 
Struenzée, truly miserable, under his own convictions of 
truth. “ He lies for hours upon his couch—his head bowed 
down ; bringing forth bitter sighs and tears—then he starts 
up and paces his room with rapid and irregular steps.” 

In this state the present visit finds him; and the pastor, 
who had proposed to himself some further examination of 
the prisoner’s conscience, suppresses the principal questions, 
and proceeds rather to administer something like consola- 
tion. In answer to the prisoner’s agonizing inquiry, whether 
there could be any hope for such a case as his? he assures 
him that there is a way of deliverance, and expresses a hope 
that he may yet find it through the mercy of God. 

‘The pastor, at this interview, had another tender office to 
discharge. He delivers a letter from the prisoner’s parents. 
And here, did our space permit, we should certainly present 
extracts from this excellent letter. 

It will be recollected, that the father of Struenzée, was a 
Protestant clergyman. His mother, appears also, to have 
been a woman of intelligence and piety, and it may be con- 
ceived, in some measure, how such parents would write to 
such a son, and on such an occasion. ‘The letter is a model 
of the tender, the afflicted, and the faithful, and cannot be 
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read, we are confident, without the deepest emotions. ‘The 
prisoner was convulsed, and could not go on. ‘T'he pastor 
soon takes up the occasion for instruction: “ Do you still 
think, said he, that simple repentance is a sufficient expia- 
tion for sin?” 1 no longer dare to hope it,” said Struenzée, 
“and I do not wish to delude myself farther with any such 
thought.” Consult then, your own intelligence, my dear 
friend, and see if you. find any other method of reconciling 
your, self to God.” But this must be the subject of another 
visit. 

Ereuta Interview. “ Reason offers,” said the pastor, 
“ but ¢hree methods for reconciling sinful men to God, and 
these are repentance, reparation for our faults, or reforma- 
tion of life. But neither of these will be found to be sufli- 
cient—not repentance, for it does not remove the conse- 
quences of sin—it does not effect this even among men, and 
no human tribunal would dare to act upon the principle of 
forgiving every true penitent; nor can reparation answer 
the purpose, since no one can follow out and know all the 
injurious consequences of his sins, in order to make repara- 
tion for them. If he cannot do this in reference to these in- 
jurious human tendencies, how much less in their relations 
to eternity and to God! Well, then; says one, I will reform 
my life—I will be as I should be in future—I will be per- 
fect. But this is wholly a delusion of human pride. Who- 
ever attempts to reform his life, by natural means alone, is 
sure to fail. Kor what is it? He purposes to hate Ais 
own dominant passion! He is trying to renounce himself ! 
He attempts—he fails—he is discouraged, and soon falls 
back into his former course. But, suppose for a moment, 
that he did succeed. That he had attained to a perfect life, 
and persevered in it to the end, what is to be done with his 
past transgressions? We were under obligation to obey 
God then as well as now. Suppose, for example, I were 
under bonds to pay a certain sum of money to my creditor 
daily, and, that yesterday, | had not paid ; would it be satis- 
factory to tell him I have paid the dues of to day? God 
could, perhaps, renounce his claims upon the sinner, if he 
would. But can he consistently 2 Will he do it? Aye, 
will He? "This is the great question, and you have nothing 
to encourage you here, either from reason or revelation, 
that God wills to pardon a sinner, without an adequate 
satisfaction. On the contrary, all his providences, his laws, 
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his threatenings, are against this hope. .'The scheme is a 
chimera, invented by pride, which would fain be wiser 
than God, or proffered by passion, to put to sleep the troub- 
ling voice of conscience.” Had his intelligent friend any 
thing else to offer? He is silent. 

NINTH AND TENTH INTERVIEWS. The time had now 
come for presenting the doctrines of revealed religion, and 
in particular, the doctrine of redemption by the blood of 
Christ. 

The prisoner is convinced of sin, and is weeping over the 
errors of his past life—he is reading, praying, examining— 
he has abandoned all hope as arising from his former sys- 
tems, and as yet, he can derive no other. 

This is his condition, and we cannot too highly approve 
of the manner in which the doctrine of redemption by the 
sacrifice of Christ is now brought forward. It is first shown, 
that this is the doctrine of the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and New ‘Testament, and that no reasonable objections can 
be urged against it. It is then shown how it confirms, 
sanctions, and glorifies all the attributes of Deity, and par- 
ticularly his wisdom, justice, holiness, and love. The ama- 
zing condescension of God, and the perfect adaptedness 
of this method to the wants of fallen men are then seen, and 
the speaker, kindling with his theme, comes, at length, to 
apply the subject by a direct address—*“ What longer hinders 
my dear friend then, from embracing such a scheme of life 
as this? Your own felt wants invite you. Your eternity 
is near. Your conscience is troubled, and you fear the 
wrath of God. While your reason can supply you with no 
other means of salvation, you have learned now what is a 
sure path to consolation and to peace. It is faith in the 
plan of mercy wrought out and profiered by the Lord Jesus 
Christ—a plan which has been embraced by thousands of 
the most intelligent among men, and never failed them— 
which bears its letters of credence in miracles the most in- 
contestable, and which is, as you have seen, altogether 
worthy of God. You ought then to receive this offer of 
mercy. You ought, if you love your own happiness, or 
would honor God, to believe at once on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. I beseech you no longer to render yourself un- 
happy. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and your sins 
shall all be pardoned, and your death be made the entrance 
to everlasting bliss.” 
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And now followed a scene, which, in the apprehension of 
the writer, “it was impossible to paint.” The count was 
melted—he closes with this glorious scheme of salvation— 
he proclaims his trust in it—he glories in the cross, and 
already experiences a sacred peace, and an animating hope. 
“ Never,” says Munter, “did I experience so high a gratifi- 
cation ; never did I perceive so clearly, and with a heart so 
full of tender elevation towards God, how sweet a thing it 
is to recover a sinner from the error of his ways.” Thetwo 
friends embrace each other, give thanks to God, and join in 
a solemn prayer. 

It will not be expected that we follow in detail all the in- 
terviews succeeding to this event. ‘The pastor has now a 
hopeful convert, and he sets himself to the pleasing task of 
“building him up in the most holy faith.” 'T’o this end he 
solemnly cautions him against self-deception, and proceeds, 
in many visits, to explain the doctrines of revelation—the 
nature of spiritual experience, and the practical duties of re- 
ligion. It would be pleasant to present these conversations, 
but this would be to translate the work before us, rather than 
give a notice of it, and we must be content to furnish a few 
miscellaneous specimens, going to show the method of in- 
struction adopted, and the prisoner’s general state of mind. 

The subjects discussed, among others, are the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the necessity of mysteries in religion, the 
Trinity, the deity and humanity of Christ, and the charac- 
ter and offices of the Holy Spirit: Practical duties and the 
proper spirit of them are also considered—death and an im- 
mediate after existence—the resurrection of the body—-a 
general judgment, and the eternal felicity of the saints. 

Nome of the remarks of the prisoner on the different sub- 
jects of these discussions will be found worthy of attention. 
He expresses a desire in one place, “ that the reasonableness 
of christianity were more frequently insisted upon with un- 
believers, and is very confidant for himself, that no course 
of argument could have succeeded with him, but one which 
attacked the foundation of his previous errors.” Of his feel- 
ings, he declares repeatedly “that he finds himself happier 
at this moment, when the sentence of his condemnation to 
death had already been heard, than he had ever been in 
the days of his greatest exaltation.” He forgives all his ene- 
mies, or rather, he cannot seem to realize that he has any 
enemy. He acknowledges the justice of his condemnation, 
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prays for the king and expresses his determination to fix all 
his thoughts, as much as possible, upon another world. As 
to objections arising from the difficulties he still meets with 
in studying religious truth, his uniform answer to them all 
is this, “1 am firmly persuaded of the divine authority of 
the Scriptures, and I feel myself bound to submit to all their 
instructions,” 

Stull Struenzée had his mental trials; the greatest and 
most frequent were infidel suggestions, which, contrary to 
his will, at times would seem to be shot into his mind. This 
was to punish him for his former sins. Next to this was 
the remembrance which would often come upon him, of the 
evil he had done to others, and, in many instances when it 
could not be repaired. ‘This last reflection led him strongly 
to desire that efforts should be made to spread the know- 
ledge of the Gospel among the ignorant and unbelieving. 
And here it is worth remarking, that the plan of T'ract 
printing and circulation appears to have been strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind. When it is considered that the pe- 
riod was in the latter part of the last century, and that these 
were the thoughts of an intelligent young convert, we feel 
assured of an interest in the subject which will justify our 
presenting the whole passage. Struenzée then spoke of 
the christian religion in general. “I am sure,” said he, “it 
needs only to be better known in order to be generally re- 
ceived, and then it would change the whole face of the 
world. I could wish that you, my venerated friend, and 
other respectable ecclesiastics, would furnish little portable 
tracts (feuilles volantes) for showing the blessings of Chris- 
tianity and explaining its doctrines. ‘These would afford a 
pleasing aid to preaching the Gospel. One could employ Al- 
manacs for this purpose, where instead of the absurd and fool- 
ish things with which they are usually filled, there should 
be taught the truths of religion and in a style which would 
attract the common people.” He then refers to the example 
of Voltaire, who, as it is well known, employed tracts for 
destroying the christian religion. “I remember,” says Stru- 
enzée, “ hearing him exalted to the skies for this by D’Alem- 
bert, when | went to see him at Paris ; but 1 do not think 
that Voltaire himself was the inventor of this method, but 
that it was borrowed from Christ and his apostles.” 

At length the prisoner receives his sentence, and, terrible 
as it was, (death on the scaffold by decapitation, and then 
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quartering and dissection,) it does not seem to have affected 
him as much as it did his pastor. He soon after receives 
the sacrament, and finally the day arrives which is to ter- 
minate all his earthly experience. The last interview in 
the prison is replete with christian feelings, and most judi- 
cious instructions. “ Assuredly,” said the prisoner, in an- 
swer to a suggestion of the pastor, “I will abstain from any 
thing like playing a part for the observation of men. There 
is nothing which I have to do at present but to please God 
and seek for strength to surmount the terrors of death. | 
will attempt therefore to direct my thoughts wholly to these 
objects. Men are, to me, as if they were not.” The Pastor 
approves of this determination and even proposes that he 
will not himself say much to the prisoner on thie scaffold, 
that he may not divert his attention. 

At length the two condemned (Brandt and Struenzée) ar- 
rive at the place of execution. Brandt is first called, and 
the pastor places himself between Struenzée and his friend, 
that the former might not be too much moved in seeing him 
pass. “ 'Tranquillize yourself,” said Struenzée, smiling, “ I 
have need of consolations from you ; do not, therefore, let 
me see you suffer. Remember you have been the chosen 
instrument of God to make me happy, and let this be your 
consolation.” Among all the immense crowd that sur- 
rounded the scaffold, it was remarked “that there must be 
some pious souls, who were probably praying for the pri- 
soner.” “I hope it,” said he, “and it gives me comfort. 
What a mass of human beings are here! yet all men are as 
nothing in the immensity ef God’s creation. But God has 
so loved man as to give his only begotten son for their salva- 
tion. O, the grandeur of divine grace!” The head of 
Brandt was now heard to fall, and in a few moments after- 
wards the call is for Struenzée. He advances gravely and 
with deep humility. He was paler than usual and experi- 
enced some difficulty in speaking. One sees that he is 
moved at the approach of death; but his countenance ex- 
presses, at the same time, resignation, hope, and peace. The 
pastor, who follows behind him, repeats these comforting 
words of Christ, “ Whosoever believeth in me though he 
were dead yet shall he live.” Wis sentence is now read, 
with the royal confirmation. His armorial honors are next 
brought, and his shield is broken in pieces before his eyes. 
During this process his chains are taken off, and the pastor 
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then addresses to him the following office, from the ritual 
of the Lutheran church. 

“ Do you repent, from your heart, of all your sins against 
God and against man ?” 

Answer. “You are acquainted with my sentimentsjon 
that subject, and I assure you they remain the same at this 
moment.” 

“Do you rely alone upon the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ for obtaining pardon of God ?” 

Answer. “I know of no other means of entering into 
favor with God, and I repose entirely on Jesus Christ.” 

“Do you depart from the world in perfect peace with all 
men ?” 

Answer. “I do not suppose that any one is at enmity 
with me, personally. For the rest, you know my senti- 
ments on this point, and I refer you to that which I have 
already said.” 

“Go then in peace, where God calls you,” said the pastor, 
laying his hands on the prisoner’s head. 

He now divested himself of part of his garments, and has- 
tened to lay his head on the fatal block. When his right 
hand was first smitten off, according to the sentence, his 
whole body appeared convulsed. ‘The axe is raised again, 
and while the pastor repeats the solemn words, “ remember 
that Jesus Christ was crucified, was dead and is alive 
again,” the blow descends and the head of Struenzée lies 
rolling at his feet. 

Thus perished, says his biographer, the noble Count Stru- 
enzée, culpable before men, but justified, as we believe, be- 
fore God, through the riches of his grace. Had he died 
with the usual exhibitions of heroic valour, posterity, per- 
haps, would have decreed him titles of honor, where he 
would only then have merited pity and contempt. In as- 
cending the scaffold as he did, he has merited an infinitely 
higher honor, the honor of a forgiven malefactor—the glory 
of the children of God. 

There are a few additional reflections, which have oc- 
curred to us, while pursuing this piece of biography, and 
which we shall now offer. The first is, on what perhaps 
may properly be called appREss in ministers of the Gos- 
pel. We cannot fail to have perceived a happy example 
ot this in the case before us: and it is evident that had the 
Pastor Munter been less acquainted with human nature— 
Vor. V. 51 
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less familiar with elevated and kind manners—less the scho- 
lar and man of general knowledge, he could not (though 
ever so faithful a messenger of Christ) have found so ready 
and successful an access to the heart of the imprisoned 
Struenzée. 

These gifts, therefore, must be of great importance: and 
we do not see how any reflecting minister of the Gospel can 
think of holding them lightly. In pastoral visitations, par- 
ticularly, and more so wher. the subjects of their visits are 
the unfortunate—the imprisoned—the skeptical, and the 
proud, perhaps, who are altogether disinclined to religious 
conversation, an easy and skilful mode of approaching them 
must be nearly indispensible. And yet there are those, more 
in this age than at some former times we believe, who seem 
to despise all such qualifications in the ministry. They ap- 
pear to regard, as little better than ecclesiastical foppery, all 
regard to this subject, and we have even known students in 
Theology, who could not be persuaded to read so excellent 
and timely a work as that of Dr. Miller on Clerical Man- 
ners. It seems to us there is something wrong here. We 
suppose, indeed, that no one could go beyond ourselves in 
utter abhorrence upon seeing the mere man of manners in 
the ministry ; but we cannot but say, on the other hand, that 
any thing like voluntary coarseness, or the affectation of 
despising the advantages of good address and extensive 
knowledge, is equally out of place. 

If any doubt whether these gifts can be united with true 
humility and entire fidelity to the souls of men, we think he 
may receive some profitable instructions from reading the 
above noticed piece of biography. 

2. We have a remark to make on the important subject 
of dealing with the dying, and especially with those who 
are dying in the midst of their strength, under sentence of 
civil condemnation. There are few who have been in the 
ministry for many years, without having something to do 
with this department of duty. But the proper treatment of 
such cases, is at once a most diflicult and responsible office. 
The too common mistake is either to address at once the fears 
of such persens, and in a manner which is very likely to 
harden the criminal against you: or, if you gain access, to 
rely too exclusively on appeals to natural feelings, and if the 
subject seems to melt in the end, to proclaim it as a won- 
derful conversion, We say this is a mistake, and who that 
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has observed the general results of sick-bed conversions, 
where they could be observed, has not had reason to fear 
that most of such conversions are spurious? Yet it is pro- 
per to visit the sick and dying, and to seek earnestly for the 
conversion of those who were previously impenitent or 
skeptical. And how is this to be done? We think the case 
before us affords an answer to this question. For the case 
of hardened and proud unbelievers especially, the example 
is admirable. Here is an entirely rational dealing with the 
whole system of error: a most judicious beginning with 
foundations before proceeding to the superstructure—a logi- 
cal and lucid discussion of all the great truths of natural 
and revealed religion—a most faithful dealing with the con- 
science in its place—a judicious course of counsels as to the 
nature, duty, and means of religious experience—a careful 
guarding against a wrong spirit, and false grounds of confi- 
dence; in one word, a most scrupulous referring of the 
whole concern, habitually, as lying between God and the 
prisoner’s own sou! ; and all this course continued for many 
days, and only indulging the most humble hope at last: 
such an example ts, indeed, worthy of all estimation by 
those who deal with the dying, and were it more frequently 
exhibited, we should not so often hear of the dying speeches 
of converted criminals, and have less reason to fear that they 
had been “compassed about with sparks of their own 
kindling.” 

3. We could not but feel the desire, while perusing this 
biography, that it might be read by the infidel. We have 
felt that it must work some convictions of the truth on such 
minds. We know, indeed, what would be their immediate 
answer. These exercises,” they would say, “ were those 
of a dying man !”—Not all of them however. ‘The con- 
viction of the truth in Straenzée, and the profession of it, 
was before his condemnation. It was at a time, too, when 
he declared “he would not wrong the truth to save his life :” 
and he proved his sincerity in the manner of conducting his 
judicial defence. 

But suppose it was in certain view of death that this faith 
was entertained, does it therefore follow that it was a weak 
or unworthy faith? Look at the case. Here is a man in 
the full exercise of all his intellectual and moral powers :— 
he had been a skeptic—he is slow and reluctant in relin- 
quishing his errors, demanding reason and proof for every 
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position of truth until he is constrained to acknowledge the 
whole. He is, at first, miserable under this admission of 
truth, but finally is led by it to the Saviour, and then is 
happy and steadfast to the end. Now has the unbeliever 
any thing which he can reasonably object to all this? Does 
he still say that Struenzée was in dying circumstances, we 
will now remind him that he, too, must one day be there ; 
and the argument ought to be, that the same views which 
can change a sinner then, and are found appropriate both to 
life and death, must be true views and altogether Important 
to him. 

It was the opinion of Struenzée, “ that no man could give 
a full examination to the evidences of Christianity, and not 
beabeliever.” But wesuspect, a further acquaintance with 
the subject would have corrected this error. ‘The Scrip- 
tures tells us, “ ¢hat men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds are evil.” 

4. We have hoped, in conclusion, that this piece of bio- 
graphy would encourage the preparing and distribution 
of religious tracts. We have seen the high and somewhat 
remarkable testimony to their usefulness, which is here 
given, and feel confident that a more appropriate means of 
doing good could not be adopted. 

The condition of European countries, even more than 
that of your own, renders such a species of reading accep- 
table ; while the lively and terse method of expression for 
which this work is distinguished, is most happily exhibited 
by French writers. We foes our beloved fellow-laborers of 


France, will continue to exhibit their characteristic talent 
for this good work. 

Let these “flying leaves” be prepared and scattered 
through all their population: and may the desire of the 
dying stranger be soon fulfilled, when “villages, the colonies, 
and all men, every where, shall daily read these writings, 
and learn thence to become more pious and more happy.” 
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Arr. [IV.—Review or THE Memoir or Dr. Porter. 


By Rev. Wiitts Lorp, New Hartford, Conn. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of Ebenezer Porter, D.D. late President of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Lyman Matthews, pustor of the 
South Church, Braintree, Mass. Boston, published by Perkins and Marvin. 
1837. 


Ir is a beautiful as well as benevolent constitution of God, 
that the natural and appropriate object of the mind, is truth; 
of the affections, virtue. ‘There is implanted in the soul, if 
not a congeniality, yet a reverence for these, wkich is never 
felt towards error and vice. Hence results, what we may 
term a general law ; that distinguished excellence, whether 
intellectual or moral, secures distinguished respect and 
esteem. 

Is genius, for example, the rareendowment? How often 
has genius been celebrated in eulogy and song? There is 
in it, so to speak, a kind of divinity, that stamps upon its 
possessor the signature of greatness; an eloyuence of ex- 
pression, that, though the lips are silent, tells of burning 
thoughts and lofty purposes, “and leaves no one at his 
option, whether or not, to pay the tribute of profound 
respect.” 

Alike honored is distinguished virtue. Nay, it exacts 
from the race, the spontaneous tribute of a superior regard. 
Intellectual excellence is never of itself the object of moral 
approbation. Disconnected from purity of heart, it may, 
indeed, be invested with a seductive brilliancy, but at best, 
it resembles “ an icy palace, transparent indeed, exactly 
proportioned, majestic, and admired by the unwary as a 
delightful dwelling, but gradually undermined by the cen- 
tral warmth of human feeling.”* ‘The difference between it, 
and high moral excellence, is the subject of consciousness. 
The one, we admire: the other, we revere and esteem. 

Who, for illustration, would envy the merited honors, even 
of a Bacon, when he remembers the bitter record of the 
poet :— 


“ Wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind!” 





* M’Intosh’s History of Philosophy. 
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What though he stands the father of a new and glorious 
philosophy —of the “ Novum Organum Scientiarum,” while 
his character is sullied with the guilt of flattery, ingratitude, 
and corruption ? 

In his magnificent description of the Grand Apostate 
Spirit, Milton has drawn a character too pertinent to be 
passed. What mortal ever approximated to the high intel- 
Jectual power of the “Arch Angel Ruined?” And yet, 
while contemplating that power with the profoundest ad- 
miration. who has not recoiled with horror, to see it at war 
with truth and God? 

The rencounter in Paradise between Satan and the un- 
fallen cherubs, is alike in point. Rebuked by the pure 
angelic Zephon, 


* Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awtul goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape, how lovely.” 


Unadorned with eminent abilities and external advanta- 
es, moral excellence may, indeed, be compared to the 
Sineed in the mine ; rough, unpolished, and even crusted 
with some baser earth, that obscures its lustre; but with 
these abilities and advantages, it resembles still the same 
diamond, cut, polished and set; and, though now its bril- 
liancy attracts every eye, its real value is scarcely altered. 
We said, in the beginning of our remarks, that there is 
implanted in the soul, if not a congeniality with, yet a re- 
verence for truth and virtue, which is never felt towards 
error and vice. Let us not be misunderstood. While we 
assert this fact, we distinctly maintain that it involves in the 
heart no goodness ; itis compatible with the depravity of the 
pit. The mere adaptation of the human faculties to the 
perception of what is beautiful in morals, and the constitu- 
tionally exacted emotion of admiration or reverence, are 
widely different from the voluntary and unfeigned love of 
that beauty. Virtue may be so arrayed in its own peculiar 
charms, and so presented to the mind, that the darkest heart 
shall feel the glow of approbation, and be melted even and 
subdued by it loveliness, or it may be, by its distresses , and 
yet, when the exhibition is past, that same heart shall scoff 
at the scene it has just now witnessed, and witnessed too 
with such intensity of emotion. The basest coward may be 
enraptured with music, with music, too, that wakes.the in- 
spiring notes of patriotism. He may feel its inspiration, and 
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it may thrill over the recesses of his soul, till all its energies 
are aroused, and it “may sustain to the last cadence of the 
song, the firm nerve and purpose of intrepidity,” and yet, in 
the hour of battle, he shall prove a coward still; he will 
shrink from the danger, and leave his country to the de- 
fence of other arms than his.* 

These familiar thoughts have recurred to us afresh, on 
reading the memoir of the life and character of the late Dr. 
Porter. He was a man in whom was illustrated, while 
living, the truth of what we have termed a general law— 
that distinguished excellence commonly secures distinguish- 
ed respect and esteem; and whose memory shall long live 
in the Church of Christ, clustered with associations sacred 
and delightful. 

Of his life, we can present only a brief sketch, before 
passing to other remarks. 

Dr. Porter was born in Cornwall, Connecticut, October 
5th, 1772. During his childhood, there was no striking 
mental development, prophetic of his future eminence, 
though there was then that loveliness of disposition and pro- 
priety of deportment, which so characterized his maturity. 
He entered Dartmouth College in 1788. Here, though in 
feeble health, by patient and diligent application, he main- 
tained a high standing, and graduated in 1792, bearing the 
first honor of his class. After spending a few months in 
teaching, he commenced his professional studies, under the 
instrnetion of Dr. Smalley, of Berlin. He was licensed to 
preach in 1794; ordained at Washington, September 6th, 
1796 ; appointed to the Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric in 
the Seminary at Andover, in 1811 ; elected President of the 
same in 1827, and died, April the Sth, 1834. 

We said, that in his childhood, Dr. Porter exhibited no 
striking proof of superior intellect. We believe, however, 
that the elements of that mental eminence and power, which 
in his after life were so conspicuous, were then within him, 
an essential part of his intellectual constitution, though 
without the exterior index of their existence. The asserted 
doctrine of the intellectual equality of the race by nature, 
is opposed equally to reason and the obviously implied in- 
structions of the Bible. Eminent geniuses are born such. 
Men may, indeed, become profoundly learned, as the result 


* See Chalmer’s on Taste and Sensibility in Religion. 
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of patient and long delving in a world of books, but learn- 
ing does not necessarily involve e genius. ‘To accommodate 
the well known words of Horace, genius “nacitur, non 
fit.” Doubtless, its highest development is often times 
attributable to circumstances; but that these, by any 
“ modus operandi,” are the grounds of its existence, we do 
not believe. We admit, too, that assiduous culture im- 
proves, invigorates, matures native genius ; but this is all 
culture can do. It has no creative power, no independent 
life in itself, which can originate other life. Nor is the de- 
velopment of genius always attributable to circumstances. 
Perhaps, more frequently, it develops itself in spite of cir- 


cumstances. Who does not remember the giant bard of 
England? Poverty came upon him like a strong man armed, 


and disappointment, clad in all her terrors. Disease was 
prostrating the energies of his body—age came tottering on 
—the light of heaven went out, and the world to him was but 
a universe of darkness. But he was a “divine old man.’ 
God had gifted him with a surprising genius, and when the 
“sea of trouble” broke in upon him, it burst away from 
earth, and soared to its sublimest efforts. The mighty 
genius developed in the production of Paradise Lost, was a 
genius independent as mighty. Despite of circumstances, 
it rose and triumphed, rearing a monument of its power and 
glory, unparalleled and immortal. 

These remarks, irrelevant as they may appear to some, 
are yet, not without their importance. Facts, not unknown 
to those who are connected with our literary institutions, in- 
dicate a practical belief, on the part of some, at least, that four 
years in college, and three in a theological seminary, will 
transmute a blockhead into an oracle. Nor can we repress 
the conviction, that as the result of this belief, and notwith- 
standing the cautionary provisions of our societies, young 


men are not unfrequently introduced to the high office of 


ambassadors for Christ, who certainly would have more 
adorned an inferior station ; and to thrust whom into the 
holy place, the charities of the church have been —— 
Simultaneously with the hopeful conversion of a youth, i 

oftentimes his designation to the ministry; and this, irre- 
spective of any other consideration. If he happens to be 
an ignoramus—why, never mind. His exuberance of ig- 
norant zeal, amply compensate for any mental deficiency, 
and yields bright promise for the future. Onward he is 
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led in his mechanical plodding way, till presently —amazing 
transformation ! behold, “ A legate of the skies !” 

God forbid, that we should utter a thought in disparage- 
ment of vital piety. We need a holier ministry. We want 
men to stand at the altar, whose whole souls burn with 
holy fire. But this is not enough. We wish it might be 
remembered, that leaden dulness can never be trained into 
a competently qualified minister of the glorious Gospel. 
Education cannot make mind. 

But we return from this digression. Dr. Porter was a 
man of a superior intellect, an intellect chaste —lucid—rich, 
and distinguished, not so much by a predominance of any 
one of its powers, as by the force and beautiful symmetry 
of the whole. Such, we believe, is the unhesitating verdict 
of all who knew him, or have been acquainted with his pub- 
lished works. His crowning excellence, however, was a 
steady, pure and elevated piety. 'The association of tran- 
scendant moral worth with his high intellectual endow- 
ments, is that which encircles his memory on earth, with 
so rich a fragrance, and we doubt not, his unimprisoned soul 
in heaven, with the radiance of ineffable glory. He was 
one of the few, alas! too few men of superior and cultivated 
intellects, who weekly bring their influence and their 
honor, and lay them at the feet of Christ. Glance at the 
bright names inscribed on the roll of fame, bright we mean 
with literary glory, and it is melancholy to remark how often 
learning and piety have been dissociated. If we revert a 
moment to the sages of antiquity, we shall indeed meet with 
all the force and beauty and richness and variety of genius, 
but we shall meet too with all that is debasing in human 
character, and this with scarce an exception to relieve 
the darkness of the picture. Or if we consult the reeords 
of later times, we shall still too often find an unholy divorce- 
ment of high mental endowments, from the obedience and 
love of God. Strange as it may seem, philosophers can 
gaze at the material universe, so magnificently beautiful— 
so immense ; they can contemplate the still more mysterious 
and wonderful phenomena of the soul; and yet proudly 
scorn, and even deny the Infinite Intelligence that created 
both. Under the impulses of their own enthusiasm, poets 
can sing of woods and fountains—of glens and waterfalls— 
of lakes and rivers; they can wrap the whole scenery of 
creation in the drapery of rich and fascinating embellish- 

Vou. V. 52 
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ment; who yet, can lift no strain in honor of creation’s 
God. Astronomers can live among the stars, and take the 
admeasurement of suns, and die without one ray from the 
Sun of Righteousness to illumine the darkness of their 
sepulchre. 

Not always indeed has it been thus. 


“ Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.” 


Newton and Boyle were not the first philosophers, nor 
Pascal the only mathematician, who have crowned the 
laurels of genius with the honors of the cross. And among 
the bards, not alone has Cowper swept a heavenly harp. 

It is impossible to rise from the perusal of the chapter on 
Dr. Porter’s christian character, without feeling refreshed. 
He became a subject of Divine Grace while a member of 
College, and his course, through subsequent life, eminently 
resembled that of the just, which, “as the shining light, 
shineth more and more, unto the perfect day.” His piety 
was a holy principle, not an animal passion ; permanent, 
not periodical ; and it operated, therefore, with a steady, 
purifying and augmenting influence. 

As we have already observed, Dr. Porter was ordained to 
the work of the ministry in 1796. He sustained the pastoral 
relation to the Congregational Church in Washington, Ct., 
for fifteen years ; and the history of this period shows him 
to have been an able, devoted and successful minister of 
Christ. One of his first objects was to indoctrinate his 
people. Says his biographer: 

“ With the commencement of Dr. Porter’s pastoral rela- 
tion began a course of effort to imbue his church with sys- 
tematic doctrinal instruction. On their being rooted and 
grounded in the truth, depended entirely his hope of ulti- 
mate success. On this subject his views are thus expressed 
in a letter: ‘'The state of the church at ———, is such as 
that of every church must be, when merely associated at the 
communion table, without explicit union in any declared 
articles of faith, and without any explicit covenant obliga- 
tions, hanging loosely together by a general, undefined in- 
fluence of the pulpit. Oh, it grieves my heart to see such 
an assemblage of men and women miscalled a church. 1 
do net wonder that Gideon when going to fight Midian and 
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Amalek, ‘because the people were too many,’ dismissed the 
promiscuous multitude, choosing to rely on three hundred 
true hearted men. Washington would gladly have done 
the same thing at Haerlem heights, when one half of his 
militia scarcely knew a musket from a broom-stick. What 
can a minister do, surrounded by Christians who are 
strangers to Christianity. The people are too many, the 
church doors are too wide. Too much reliance is placed 
on numbers, too little on character. Knowledge, piety, 
zeal, love—not numbers, give strength to a church. God 
cannot bless a church that has no fellowship of heart, no 
discipline. At best, the richest blessing he can bestow on 
it is to send his Spirit like a mighty rushing wind, to over- 
turn it from the bottom.’ ”* 

There are essential principles in theology, as well as in 
the other secondary and subservient sciences ; and these, 
in the language of Dr. Porter, on another occasion—“ these 
are the grand basis of all profitable instruction. The 
character of God, the character of man, the way of salva- 
tion by Christ, and the kindred doctrines involved by neces- 
sary connection with these, are subjects which our hearers 
must be brought to understand, or they are taught nothing 
to any valuable purpose.”t 

We are aware of the tendencies of the age on this sub- 
ject. It is not unfrequent at the present day, to hear even 
professed Christians, decry doctrinal preaching, as un- 
adapted to advance believers in a practical, active, and 
vigorous piety. But this is a serious error, resulting either 
from culpable ignorance, or remanent depravity. Where it 
is the result of any process of reasoning, that reasoning 
must be fallacious. Or, if there be no fallacy in the argu- 
ment, the premises must be false—for the conclusion is pre- 
posterous. Under the moral constitution which God has 
established, we may no more expect a vigorous and endu- 
ring holiness, apart from doctrinal knowledge, than in the 
natural world, we may expect the light and heat of meridian 
day, without the sun. Doctrinal preaching unadapted to 
promote practical piety! Paul had no such fears. Look 
at his noble epistle to the Romans. After having stated in 
succession, and established by arguments demonstrative, the 
great doctrine of entire depravity, original sin, justification 


+ Lectures on Homilectics, p. 74. 





* Memoir, pp. 197—198. 
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by faith, election, decrees, and the perseverance of the 
saints; he infers that, “ therefore, we should present our- 
selves, living sacrifices to God!” And, be it known, Paul 
was no loose declaimer, between whose premises and con- 
clusion, was an impassable chasm. He was a logician of 
the very first order, and in the case referred to, the weakest 
intellect may see the clear connection of his argument. QO, 
had we now such preachers, as we have some glimmering 
conception that Paul vas, our sacred temples would often 
resound with those high themes, at which his soul kindled, 
and to the illustration, defence, and enforcement of which, 
he brought all the energies of his capacious and magnifi- 
cent mind. The sober truth is, that doctrinal knowledge 
is as requisite, in order to holiness, as in architecture, the 
foundation and the frame, are to the superstructure and 
covering. It is but a sickly growth of piety, which rests 
merely on fervid empty declamations, or high-wrought 
feverish excitement ; and not rather on the precious, hum- 
bling, penetrating truths of God’s holy word. Such piety 
will resemble the fitful glare of an expiring taper, now sud- 
denly for a moment flashing up with an unnatural bright- 
ness, and now struggling for a mere gloomy existence, 
rather than the steadily increasing light and glory of the 
orb of day. 

In his preaching, Dr. Porter assigned a high place to the 
distinctive doctrines of the gospel. He gave them a fre- 
quent, consecutive, faithful exhibition. ‘The results were 
interesting, blessed. God gave him many seals of his 
ministry, whose piety was enduring. In the narrative of 
a revival, which occurred among his people in 1803-4, he 
thus writes :-— 

“ As the fruits of this precious and memorable season, 
fifty-four persons have been added to the church, none of 
whom, blessed be God, have, in their subsequent conduct, 
been left to discredit their holy profession.” “A valuable 
testimony,” adds his biographer in a note, “to the, impor- 
tance of doctrinal instruction. Dr. Porter used to mention 
the fact, when speaking of the lamentable defections of 
hopeful converts, in more modern revivals: that during his 
ministry, not one, to his knowledge, whom he had regarded 
. giving evidence of piety, ever ceased to afford that evi- 
dence.”* 


* Memoir, pp. 207—208. 
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A valuable testimony truly, and which ought to be well 
pondered by the ministers of Christ. Widely different re- 
sults appear under the modern and reigning mode of preach- 
ing. Its achievements, have, indeed, been blazoned through- 
out the bounds of the republic. The laudatory peal has 
crossed the ocean. But may God, in his mercy, save us. A 
few more years of such success, will ruin the church. We 
speak in grief, more than in anger. 

Even Mr. Finney, the great and perfect apostle of the in- 
novations and errors which now deluge and desolate Zion, 
declares, that “the great body of his converts, during the 
past ten years, are a disgrace to religion.” Who can con- 
trovert his testimony ? We are persuaded, too, that his co- 
workers and imitators, from the dignified didactic professor, 
whose responses are oracular, down to the itinerant de- 
claimer, can give no érue account of their iabors, essentially 
different. Regeneration, “ prompted by self-love,” and 
effected by a series of “ desperate efforts,” under the mere 
suasory influence of truth, is not regeneration, it is not being 
born of the spirit. Self-regenerated men, will not, cannot 
stay regenerated. 

Dr. Porter’s doctrinal views, were those of Edwards, 
Bellamy, and Dwight. He lived, as ourselves, in an age of 
acknowledged and uncommon interest ; when, with much 
that has led the Christian world to expect the speedy com- 
mencement of the long-predicted millenium, there is blended 
more that indicates rather the near approach of the battle 
of the great day of God Almighty. The world is whirling 
on in the career of an awfully accumulating guilt; while 
the redeemed Church of Christ, with the spirit of the world 
praying on her vitals, and invading her altars, is also in- 
fested with pernicious and wide-spreading errors, torn with 
dissension, and bleeding at every pore. Atsuch a time, and 
amid such scenes, Dr. Porter could not remain an unin- 
terested or an idle spectator. In reference, especially, to 
the theological defection and controversies of the day, he 
felt deeply, and lifted the voice of entreaty and argument 
against those men, who, in his view, were aiming their 
sacrilegious blows at the foundations of truth. 

“He felt on this subject,” says his biographer, “a most 
lively solicitude, awakened by a conviction, the result of 
deliberate, protracted, and prayerful investigation, that 
some of the fundamental truths of the Gospel were assailed 
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through an undue attachment to favorite metaphysical 
theories.”* 

“ Metaphysical theories!” Yes, and an impartial posterity 
shall confirm the verdict. We avow it our solemn convic- 
tion, that the spirit of rash metaphysical, or, to use a more 
favorite term, philosophical speculation, is among the most 
powerful causes of the present resuscitation and spread 
of long exploded errors. An unbaptized philosophy is 
covertly supplanting the supreme authority of revelation. 
Nor do we make this allegation against avowed unbelievers. 
Professors of Theology seem to covet the distinction of being 
philosophical divines. They would sit down before the 
shrine of Minerva, rather than at the feet of Christ. They 
would light their torches in Aristotle rather than in Paul. 
They would frequent the Academy rather than the cross. 

We make no indefensible assertions. The results are be- 
fore us. Philosophical theories are so incorporated with 
theological truths ; the fundamental principles of the Gos- 
pel are so stripped of their divine simplicity, or essentially 
adulterated, or directly perverted, “as hardly to be recog- 
nizable by those who have studied them only in the writings 
of prophets and apostles.” We may be allowed to adduce 
an illustrative fact. Not long since we were visited by an 
amiable young gentleman from one of our theological 
schools. While with us, he took occasion to boast of the 
superior course of instruction there pursued ; and especially 
in the department of didactic Theology. “ Laying aside the 
Bible,” said he, “we first subject the human mind to a phi- 
losophical scrutiny. We study its nature-—we classify its 
faculties—we analyze its operations—we determine its 
powers ; and thus qualified we open the Bible and deter- 
mine its meaning.” We were astonished at the perfect cool- 
ness with which this was uttered; we were grieved, and 
entered our earnest protest against so unhallowed and per- 
nicious a course. But it was warmly defended, and this 

was the argument. “It would be neither right nor philo- 
sophical [no, nor philosophical !| to begin with the Bible. 
God made the mind ; consequently his revelation subse- 
quently made, must be adapted to it. Therefore, to be able 
to determine the meaning of that revelation, we must first 
study and understand the mind.” That is, in our investiga- 
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tion of religious truth, we must pay a superior regard to 
the abstruse reasonings, and uncertain conclusions of the 
Mental Philosopher, than to the explicit and reiterated de- 
clarations of the Only Wise God! We humbly submit to 
our readers, if the Bible be not an unimportant book, if 
the inspiration and employment of prophets and apostles in 
its communication to men, was not an useless labor. Indeed, 
it constitutes a very convenient volume of reference, with 
whose teachings we may compare, for curiosity’s sake, the 
higher doctrines of psychology ; but where is its necessity ? 
Ifthe study of the mind will determine what a revelation from 
God to man ought to be: and if without such study we can- 
not understand the revelation that is, where, we again ask, 
is the necessity of revelation ? 

True, God made the mind. But he made it un/fallen. 
And here we may be allowed to suggest what appears to us 
the radical defect of all the systems of mental and moral phi- 
losophy, with which we are acquainted, excepting two or 
three of recent date; viz. their overlooking this very mate- 
rial fact, that the intellect and affections of man are out of 
order, deranged : that in neither of these respects, is he now 
what God made him. 

‘The time has fully come, when must be asserted and re- 
solutely maintained the infallible truth and supreme autho- 
rity of the Bible, on every subject of which it treats. In the 
words of Dr. Wardlaw, in his volume of Christian Ethics, 
“no axioms can have in them more of self-evidential truth, 
than the positions, that if the Bible be the word of God, it 
must be true ; and that if true, it must, on subjects on which 
it delivers its divine lessons, be philosophy, and the only 
philosophy.” Of its facts, there can be no evasion ; from its 
decisions there can be no appeal. “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
answers every objection, solves every difficulty, and binds 
the intellect and conscience to an unwavering belief. 

We proceed to some more definite and full expressions of 
Dr. Porter’s views and feelings, in reference to existing 
theological controversies. 

“He was not of the number who believe that silence 
respecting prevailing theological errors is expedient; espe- 
cially when those errors are likely to gain currency through 
respect for the christian and professional character of their 
advocates. Did he see error clad in fair disguise, followed 
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by evil results, or obviously tending to such results, he 
deemed it his duty, as a faithful watchman, to utter the lan- 

uage of reproof or caution. For the same reasons, he 
Seemed it his duty to encourage and sustain those who 
were willing, on the field of controversy, to contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints.”* 

A few quotations from his correspondence with Dr. Tyler, 
will disclose, still more fully, his opinion of the impor- 
tance and necessity of publicly resisting the progress of New 
Divinity. In a letter, written October 8th, 1829, he says, 

“ My difficulty is, that in Dr. 'Taylor’s note to his Sermons, 
his views of native depravity, of means and regeneration, 
are virtually Arminian ; at least that they will be so un- 
derstood as to bring up a race of young preachers, thoroughly 
Anti-Calvinistic. Now what is to be done? Shall we sus- 
tain our Calvinism, or see it run down to the standard of 
Methodists and laxer men ? It is time that a note of remon- 
strance be struck up somewhere.”t 

This was doubtless the conviction of the great majority 
of those who had not departed from the simplicity of the 
Gospel, and to whom the truth, as it is in Jesus, was still 
precious. A fearful responsibility indeed, rests somewhere, 
on account of the present distracted state of the church ; nor 
can any intelligent mind be at a loss to know where it rests. 
In a letter to Dr. Tyler, dated May 3d, 1832, Dr. Porter 
writes, 

“'The controversy is lamentable enough, God knows, but 
the responsibility be on the few men who, against many a 
sober remonstrance, as I can bear witness, refused to let 
alone this contention, before it was meddled with. We 
concede to them the right to impugn the faith of the Pil- 
grims, if they will; and also to think and say that they do 
not do it; but we cannot concede to them the right to think 
and say for themselves and us too.”t 

Our readers are aware that from the beginning of the con- 
troversy, and especially since its bitter fruits have begun to 
develop themselves in the dissentions and distractions of the 
Church, there has been a strenuous attempt to fasten the 
odium and responsibility of it on the orthodox ; just as if, for- 
sooth, after having kindled and fanned a fire that is sweeping 
in fury and desolation across the continent, these men should 


* Memoir, pp. 218, 219. t Memoir, p. 220. + Memoir, pp. 223, 224. 
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charge the guilt and ruin upon those who endeavor, in 
fidelity to God and man, to extinguish it. 

It is also known that when this attempt has recoiled upon 
themselves, a new order of tactics has been introduced. 
“There is no difference ;” has been the lullaby song, “ we 
believe substantially alike. We have only adopted a 
selecter phraseology, and superior modes of explanation. 
That is all.” 

We have always admired the new logic which new divi- 
nity has invoked to its aid, as well as the great goddess her- 
self. It certainly merits Hudibrastic fame. For nothing is 
it more remarkable than for its most perfect flexibility. It 
can prove to-day, what it disproved yesterday, and by the 
same arguments. It can demonstrate to-morrow a most 
perfect coincidence in those things, between which to-day it 
demonstrates the most perfect contrariety. Now, by its own 
showing, the antagonist system of doctrines, involves, by 
direct and necessary consequence, the most destructive 
errors,even Universalism, Infidelity, and downright eral 
but presently, when some pressing exigency demands it, 
will show that between the same system and its own, hie 
is a most radical agreement. 'To be sure, it requires very 
peculiar optics to perceive the force or consistency of this 
flexible logic ; but what of that. Demonstration is demon- 
stration, ‘“ suppose what else you will.” 

But we are tired of this shuffling. It is contemptible, 
dishonest. There is a difference, broad, palpable, essential ; 
and these men know it. It is a breach of christian charity 
to suppose them willing that the heritage of Jesus Christ 
should be riven asunder, for no other reason than words. 
Would they contend for nothing at such fearful cost ? 

We resume our quotations. ‘I'he following extract is the 
more interesting, as in part, it is from the pen of a learned 
Professor, who is now understood to symbolize with Dr. 
‘Taylor, in some, at least, of his errors.* 

“ May Ist, 1830. A letter from brother S— , soon 
after I] wrote you from St. Augustine, had this passage,— 
“Dr. Tyler has published his pamphlet, a noble one too, 
which has made a full end of the matter, as to brother 'Tay- 
lor’s ‘ regeneration by self-love ;—a full end. 'There is no 
redemption. All the fog is blown away, and we have at 





* See Stuart’s Rom. Passim. 
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last a clear and sheer regeneration of the natural man by 
himself, stimulated by self-love, made out to be the scheme 
of brother Taylor. There is no getting aside of it. Brother 
Taylor must now sing his palinéde, or go further and 
plunge deeper. I hope for the palinéde, but I fear for the 
diatribe.”* 

Would to God we had had the palinéde. The wounds of 
our bleeding Zion would then have been healed. Sweet peace 
would have returned, and, we doubt not, the smiles of the 
Lord our God have been again upon us. But the learned 
Professor’s fear was realized. We had the diatribe, the 
going farther and the plunging deeper. The progress of 
error is downwards. 

“ The breach, though small at first, soon opening wide, 
In rushes folly with a full moon tide.” 

We avow it our solemn belief, that such is the infallible 
tendency of those errors, which Dr. Taylor and his associates 
have waked from the grave, in which the wisdom and 
piety ofthe church, ages since, had laidthem. Such of their 
advocates as are gracious men, to use a comparison of Dr. 
Junkin, “present themselves to our minds like a boat and 
crew suspended by a cable, a mile and three-eighths in 
length, from the lower extremity of Grand Island. There 
they hang on the bellying surface of the mighty river, just 
over Niagara’s roaring cataract, and the yawning gulf below. 
There they hang and row with all their might down stream, 
and are only prevented from the fearful ruin by the strer igth 
of the cable. This cable is the grace of God, but for which, 
this mistaken crew would speedily make the fearful plunge 
into the horrible gulf of Socinianism. Now cut this cable 
and where are the crew? Put into this boat men who are 
not anchored to the throne of God by the very cords of 
truth which this system denies, and the moment you let 
them go, where are they?” Where! At the bottom of the 
abyss! We are in possession of a chapter of facts which 
would give this point a most melancholy illustration. We 
tremble for the church. We should despair if the truth and 
power of God were not pledged for her defence and perpe- 
tuity forever. 

The following extract from another letter relates to Dr. 
Beecher. 


* Memoir, p. 222. +t Junkin’s Vindication, p. 141 
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Feb. 4, 1830. “It is four or five years since ] warned 
brother B. against the spirit of speculatic: inai was grow- 
ing up in Connecticut. Two years ag’, ( began to feel 
alarmed as to his own theories. More recsitty | have had 
several free conversations with him, and my fears have 
been allayed by assurances from him that he should here- 
after preach the parts of Calvinism, against which the un- 
sanctified heart revolts, and which on mature deliberation 
he did not think it his duty to preach earlier in Boston. I 
objected to him, that Calvinism has two legs, the agency of 
God and the agency of man; he had made it walk on one, 
and thus had given it the halting gait of Theristes instead 
of the majestic march of Achilles. The grand danger of 
brother B. is too much reliance on means. He and 
are both virtually in the old ‘moral suasion’ system. He 
piumply denies, that the more the unregenerate man sees 
of God, the more he hates his character and objects,—that 
it must, if that were true, be the worst thing we could do to 
preach the Gospel to them.”* Is this Calvinism? Is it 
truth ? 

We regret that it did not accord with the views of Mr. 
Matthews to introduce into his memoir the letter of Dr. 
Porter to Dr. Beecher, which has been recently published 
in some of our religious periodicals. That letter is the pro- 
perty of the church. It constitutes an important article in 
her history, which ought to be preserved and recorded. 
Besides, the delineation of Dr. Porter’s character is deficient 
without it. And furthermore, the position which Dr. 
Beecher occupies before the public, as a leader in the defec- 
tion from Calvinism, and of the seceding faction in the 
Presbyterian church, demands its publicity. It should be 
known that christian friendship remonstrated with him 
years ago when he began his divergent course, and warned 
him of the results. 

Tht following extract is from the same letter. 

“Dr. Taylor’s closing number on means, was a designed 
modification of the former ones, partly on the suggestion of 
Dr. Beecher. The latter told him that he had employed 
terms badly in speaking of the suspension of selfishness.” 
All that Taylor means, said he to me, is that the carnal 
mind is held in check, or does not act, not that it is extinct. 
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“ While this carnal mind is thus checked, has it moral qua- 
lities?” said I. “Doubtless.” “ Is it sinful or holy or neither?” 
(Pause.) “'The man is doubtless a sinner.” “Can one 
who pugnaciously and ostentatiously maintains that all sin 
consists in action, maintain, too, that a carnal mind is sin- 
ful while all its action has ceased ?”* 

Our readers will not be surprised, that to this last fatal 
interrogatory was given “no reply.” 

A cardinal principle in Dr. 'Taylor’s theory of regenera- 
tion, is, that seif-love, or a regard to one’s own happiness, 
is the primary cause and ultimate end of all moral action.’ 
“Thus,” he says, “ self-love is the primary cause of all 
moral action.” “Of all specific voluntary action, the hap- 
piness of the agent in some form, is the ultimate end.” 

We design no invidicus comparison of characters. Far 
from it. But the philosophical affinity of certain senti- 
ments, is worthy of regard. Lord Bolinbroke, in his at- 
tempts to subvert revealed religion, resolved all morality 
into this same self-love, as its primary and final cause. 
“We love ourselves,” said he, “we love our families, 
we love the particular societies to which we belong; and 
our benevolence extends, at last, to the whole race of man- 
kind. Like so many different vortex, the centre of adl is 
self-love.” “ It” i.e. virtue which he is defining, “ it is only 
the love of ourselves.”+ Hume develops the same theory in 
his “ Principles of Morals,” and Volney, in his “ Law of 
Nature.” ‘True, the mere paternity of a doctrine, involves 
neither its truth or falsity. Butitis certainly an observable 
phenemenon, that sceptical philosophers should have adopt- 
ed and maintained, in their attempts at the subversion of 
Christianity, the identical principle which is fundamental 
in the system of a philosophical divine. If these divines 
intend only to assert a fact, predicable of all men, till re- 
generative grace subordinates the love of self, to the supreme 
love of God, for hisown moral excellence—a fact, involving 
huge criminality ; we should have nothing to object. Such 
is the awful fact. But this is not their meaning. They 
speak of self-love as the primary cause and ultimate end of 
all moral action, as right, and with this meaning, they 
affirm it alike of God and angels, of men and devils. And 
thus, by a most dexterous exploit of philosophy, all sin is 
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fairly and forever ejected from the universe, though we have 
been gravely assured, by the same philosophy, that God 
himeclf could not prevent its ingress. Soberly, according 
to this principle, the existence of sin at all, is an utter im- 
possibility. Grace and redemption become unmeaning 
terms. ‘The incarnation and crucifixion of the Son of God, 
were the awfully magnificent scenes of an undemanded— 
empty tragedy. 

On this point Dr. Porter thus writes :— 

“Dr. Taylor’s views of self-love cannot stand inquiry. 
Fuller, in his ‘ Gospel its own Witness,’ shows this to be an 
infidel sentiment ; and Smalley, volume Ist of his sermons, 
shows that Satan is innocent, if ultimate ‘regard to self is 
no sin.” “This one principle, sweeps the whole away. 
‘There remains no radical distinction of character between 
the saint and the sinner. The most depraved individual 
on earth, or even among apostate spirits, is doubtless the 
centre of his own affections. And though he may have 
perverted views of what is his real interest, he means, not- 
withstanding, to act, and does act, from a ‘ primary’ regard 
to himself. And if this is the highest principle of action to 
a holy being, then an angel and a devil stand on the same 
ground, as to moral character ; in other words, there is no 
distinction between holiness and sin.” 

The practical operation of this principle, if but legitimated 
and carried out in the moral government of God, is thus 
represented :— 

“ Besides, this theory would split the moral system into 
as many jarring parts, with as many centres of ‘ primary’ 
affection, as it contains individuals. It would set every 
moral agent at variance with every other moral agent, and 
with God himself. Whereas, the simple precept, ‘ Thou 
shall love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,’ sets up 
another standard in every bosom. It establishes a common 
centre of moral affection to the universe of moral agents, 
and binds the hearts of all to each other, and to the throne 
of Jehovah.”t 

So sung Pollock :-— 


““Virtue—I need not tell, when proved and full 
Matured—inclines us up to God.” 


The volume before us contains a large variety of rich 
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and instructive matter, which our limits forbid us at present 
to notice. We heartily wish it an extensive circulation. 
With the blessing of God, it cannot fail to exert a happy 
influence on the cause of sound doctrine and practical 
piety. ‘The distinguished subject of it, has finished his 
course. God has taken him from this distracted world, to 
the peace, and purity, and bliss of heaven. May he call and 
raise up others like him, to occupy the high places in Zion, 
and adorn and defend the pure Gospel of Jesus. 


Art. V.—On roe Nature or SIN. 
By Rev. Naruaniet Hewirrt, D. D. 


O. My dear sir, the great questions now agitated be- 


tween us, respect our opposite conceptions of the Nature of 


Sin. Will you state precisely your belief on this funda- 
mental doctrine. 

P. My views of the nature of sin are derived from Ro- 
mans v. 13.—“Sin is not imputed when there is no law,” 
and its parallel texts. “This assertion [of the Apostle] 
leads us irresistably to the conclusion, that nothing in any 
being is accounted sin, but conduct that is a violation of 
law.* “In regard to the nature of sin itself,—what that is, 
in the subjects of his moral government, for which God 
blames and punishes—the Apostle warrants me in assert- 
ing the unlimited proposition : that sin in every form and 
instance is reducible to the act of a moral agent in which 
he violates a known rule of duty.”t 

O. You affirm, if | understand your meaning, that in 
order to constitute an act of man sinful, it is essential that 
a “rule of duty” known to him at the time when the act 
is performed, be violated by the act which is done. 

P. Ido: because “it is absurd to class any of his [moral 
agent’s] choices under the head of sin, but those in which 
he violates known obligation. For a known obligation 
must either be violated or complied with ; and compliance 
with obligation is holiness if any thing is—so that sin must 
consist in the violation, rather than the contrary. And the 
obligation which is violated must be known ; for if there be 


* See Professor Fitch’s Discourses on the Nature of Sin, p. 3. t Idem, p. 4. 
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no knowledge of an obligation, there can be no act of will 
whatever in reference to it: and there is just as much 
reason, if the determination of the agent be compared with 
such an unknown obligation, to say that he complies with 
it, as that he violates it, in any case; because, without the 
knowledge of an obligation, he has never really made the 
choice for a compliance or a violation.”"* “ The testimony 
of Paul admits [not] of evasion: ‘Sin is not imputed’—it is 
not charged to a moral agent as having any existence, and 
as forming any ground of “blame.—‘ when there is no law’— 
when there is none applied to the agent which he violates.” 
Dise. p. 11. 

O. Saul of Tarsus was guilty of sin, when he did many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth; yet he 
committed these acts of sin, “ignorantly and in unbelief.” 
Your proposition, therefore, that sin in “every form and 
instance,” is an act in violation of known duty is unscrip- 
tural; for it is a contradiction to say that a man violates 
known obligation ignorantly. This instance of sin is 
“necessarily at variance with the essential characteristics 
of sin, embraced in the general proposition,” and conse- 
quently your proposition falls to the ground, 

P. “1 meant not to be understood to confine the rules 
of duty to what the phrase might designate in the popular 
acceptation, to the published laws of God or man merely, 
but would extend them to all moral obligations, however 
made known, by the conscience, by the works of God, or by 
published statutes. Moral obligations wherever and how- 
ever made known to a given moral agent, are to him a Jaw; 
and it is a violation of such as are known to him, or know- 
able.”t 

O. Hold, sir. You have essentially varied your propo- 
sition. Anown and knowable are as far apart as knowledge 
and ignorance. Your proposition is, “sin in every form 
and instance is a violation of known duty.” Unless then 
you can make it appear that a duty which is unknown but 
knowable, is as well known by being knowable though un- 
known, as when it is in fact known, then it is plain that 
you have not only varied your proposition, but, what is 
more important, have renounced it. 

P. Suffer me to complete the statement I was making 
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when you interrupted me. “I deny not the distinction be- 
tween what are popularly called sins of ignorance and sins 
of knowledge. For in either case a known obligation is 
violated to constitute the sin of the act; but the obligation 
in one case does not, and in the other does, arise from a 
knowledge of the specific law. Sins of ignorance are those 
acts in which the moral agent transgresses the known obli- 
gation to acquaint himself with laws that were applicable, 
or some known general obligation of morality from which he 
might have inferred the given law; while those of knowledge 
are the acts in which he violates the obligation which arises 
from knowledge of the given published law itself.”* “So 
that it is absurd to speak of an obligation extending to an 
agent when it is wholly removed beyond his knowledge or 
the possibility of it; or, to speak of his conduct as bearing 
any relation to such a (supposed) unknown and undiscover- 
able obligation.”t “That God in his law makes sin to be 
a violation of known obligation, is obvious from the fact 
that he makes the published law itself the ground of the 
charge of sin on his subjects no farther than that law is 
known, or the ability and obligation to become acquainted 
with it are known.”t 

O. ‘That I may accurately apprehend your meaning al- 
low me to ask, if there are in a sin of ignorance two crimi- 
nal acts—the one, that of being ignorant, and the other, the 
violation of the law of which the sinner is ignorant. 

P. Certainly not. I have already declared, that, “ if 
there be no knowledge of an obligation, there can be no act 
of will respecting it.” The specific law, in the case you 
mention, being wnknown to the transgressor, he, of course, 
puts forth no act of will respecting it, and is, therefore, not 
guilty of sin, in violating it. For his ignorance he is culpa- 
ble only. 

O. It follows then, that there is no sin in violating God's 
law, when it is done ignorantly, but only in being ignorant 
of the law. By the sin of ignorance, you mean, the sin of 
being ignorant. ‘The direct acts of Saul against Christ and 
his disciples, were not sins, according to your definition of 
sin, and his criminality consisted solely in being ignorant 
and unbelieving. But Paul, as you will doubtless admit, 
denominates his hostile acts against Christ, sins of great and 
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aggravated guilt. Itappears to me, most clearly, that your 
statement of the nature of sin is directly contradictory to the 
Apostle’s, and is therefore unscriptual. 

P. Youhave overleoked the qualification which I made 
of my main proposition. I was careful to specify know- 
able obligations as equally binding on the moral agent as 
those are which are known. "That Jesus was the Christ, 
was knowable to Saul, and he was, therefore, culpable for 
all the hostile acts which he committed against him. 

O. 1 adverted, as you doubtless recollect, to the qualify- 
ing word, knowable, when you stated it; and I repeat 
what | then mentioned, that it is something beyond a mere 
qualification of your unqualified and “ unlimited” proposi- 
tion—it is fundamentally inconsistent with it, and subver- 
sive of it. If sin is, inevery form and instance, a violation 
of known duty, then, in no form or instance can it be a 
violation of unknown duty. By knowable, | suppose you 
mean that which is unknown, but which, nevertheless, may 
be known—i. e. learned, acquired. Of course, a knowable 
obligation is one which exists, but of which an agent is 
ignorant, although he has the means of learning it. Now, 
it is self-evident, that a limited proposition is not an un- 
limited one. It the violation of an unknown, although 
knowable obligation, is in any form or instance sin, then, 
your unlimited proposition is limited, and so, as an unli- 
mited proposition, it is overthrown. If consistent with 
yourself, you must abandon the definition of sin, on which 
you rely for the truth of your whole system. 

Although you admitted the qualification, “knowable,” 
yet you subsequently rejected it. For you stated that “ God 
makes the published law itself the ground of the charge of 
sin on his subjects, no farther than that law is known, or 
the ability and obligation to become acquainted with it are 
known.” According to this assertion, an unknown obliga- 
tion is binding only when it is known to be knowable. 
If now, the sin of violating a law of God consists, not in the 
violation of the law, but in violating the obligation of know- 
ing the law, and the sin of violating the obligation of know- 
ing the law, consists not in being ignorant of the law, but in 
violating the obligation to know what is known to be 
knowable, then it follows, that there is no sin in violating a 
I‘nowable obligation. ‘Thus, you abandon your qualifica. 
tion of “knowable,” in distinction from known obligation. 
Vo. V. 54 
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Besides, how can an obligation be, with propriety, said to be 
unknown, when it is known to be knowable? ‘To return 
to the case of Saul. If he knew that it was knowable that 
Jesus was the Christ, then he knew that Jesus was the 
Christ, and therefore, did not ignorantly blaspheme and 
persecute him. If he knew not that it was knowable that 
Jesus was the Christ, then he did not violate a known obli- 
gation, in not knowing that fact. I see not, according to 
your views of the nature of sin, how you can make it ap- 
pear that Paul was guilty of sin, either in being ignorant of 
Christ’s true character, or in persecuting him. 

P. “Ido not suppose that there are, or can be any sins 
of ignorance, which involve an actual ignorance of all the 
great and ultimate ends of duty ; but only of some specific 
things, of the requirement or prohibition of which we are 
ignorant, while possessed of the means of knowledge. One 
may carry into such acts, all that disregard of the ultimate 
end of duty which involves in it, rebellion against God. 
The guilt of Paul, therefore, virTruALLY comprised blas- 
phemy, injury, persecution, according to his professions, as 
well as the guilt of unbelief.”* 

0. Your exposition of the grounds of Paul’s guilt, is 
fatal to your proposition. For you describe his conduct 
towards Christ as including a violation of two distinet classes 
of obligations, viz. general and specific. ‘The former, you 
represent him as knowingly violating, the latter ignorantly. 
You impute guilt to the latter, because of the guilt in the 
former. You therefore admit that Paul was guilty of sin, 
for an act not committed against a known rule of duty, 
which is contradictory to your proposition. 

In one and the same act of Paul against Christ, a general 
and a specific obligation is violated. You state that the 
guilt of the violation of the specific obligation is found, not 
in the act itself as contrary to the specific, but as opposed to 
the general obligation. But the act done, is, in fact, a vio- 
lation of an obligation specifically imposed, and Paul is deem- 
ed guilty of sin for committing it. Yet, you say, his guilt 
is not for doing that specific act, but for another, viz. vio- 
lating a general obligation. It is plain, therefore, that you 
impute guilt to Paul, for an act which he did not do. On 
account of certain acts against known general obligations, 


* Professor Fitch’s Inquiry and Reply, p. 18. 
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you hold him guilty for certain other acts against unknown 
specific obligations. Which amount to this, viz. for certain 
acts which he did, he is guilty of certain acts which he did 
not. You have not yet reconciled the case of Paul with 
your views of the nature of sin. 

P. You evade my meaning. In each act of ignorant 
sinning, there is, as I stated, involved rebellion against God. 
‘I'he transgressor carries into the act of ignorant sinning all 
that disregard of the great and ultimate end of duty which 
is involved in his neglecting the “ known obligation to as- 
certain the truth respecting the specific duty; and at each 
step he takes the responsibility of acting on the given case— 
a responsibility which he knows to rise in degree accord- 
ingly, as the conduct on which he enters, rises in its bear- 
ings on the welfare of others.”"* The turpitude of the di- 
rect acts of Paul against Christ, therefore, is asserted, and 
not denied by my statement of his guilt. You wrongfully 
impute to me the absurd supposition, “that certain specific 
acts of the will, not criminai in themselves, are so, because 
of certain other acts of the will which are criminal in them- 
selves ;” for this supposition “ confounds with sin itself the 
ground of its certainty. Now, all the sin pertaining to a 
sinner at the given time, lies in the wrong choices of which 
he is the efficient author at the time ; and the cause or in- 
tluence, whether within his being or without it, that moved 
him to the adoption of the choice, does, in the order of 
nature precede it, and cannot, therefore, come into the 
account of the sin at the given time. ‘Though it may serve 
to illustrate the nature of the given choice, yet, it is totally 
distinct from the being of it, inasmuch as it is the ground of 
its certainty, and, in the order of nature previous.”t 

O. I did not intend to impute to you wrongfully the 
absurd declaration, that an act of the will, not wrong in 
itself, is treated as wrong, on account of another act of the 
will, which is criminal in itself. I supposed that assertion 
was distinctly implied in your statement of the virtual guilt 
of Paul’s acts against Christ. You have now explicitly 
rejected that hypothesis. I understand you as clearly and 
unequivocally affirming, that each and every choice of the 
will, if sinful, must be so on its own intrinsic character, 
exclusive of all that precedes it. The criminality of a sin- 


*1. and R. p. 18. * Discourses, p. 15. 
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ful choice lies in its being, and not in its cause or nature. 
That which precedes a given choice, “although it may 
illustrate its nature, and be the ground of its certainty, yet, 
as it is totally distinct from its being, cannot come into the 
account of its sin.” Do I understand your meaning 
accurately ? 

P. You do. 

O. On what ground now, is sin predicable of the being 
of the choice of Paul to persecute Christ? Not on any cause 
which preceded it. His ignorance however culpable, can- 
not as you maintain, “come into the sin of the choice of 
which it was the cause ; nor his disregard of the great and 
ultimate ends of duty, for though this illustraes the nature 
of the choice, it is totally distinet from the being of it; nor 
is the choice itself a violation of known obligation. Your 
hypothesis exculpates the choice of Paul to persecute, en- 
tirely, and all his blame is charged on his ignorance merely. 
Yet you have before stated that Paul was virtually guilty 
of blasphemy, injury and persecution. It appears to me that 
you are forced on to these inconsistencies by the necessity 
you are under of reconciling the admitted guilt of Paul to 
your ‘unlimited’ proposition.” 

P. “ Paul declares that his ignorance and want of con- 
viction mitigated his guilt.”* 

O. True. But according to your theory of sin, Paul 
had no guilt to mitigate except that of being ignorant. You 
surely do not suppose that the guilt of being ignorant is 
mitigated, in any case, by itself. Your proposition and all 
your explanations of it, require you to deny any guilt at all 
to Paul except that of being ignorant with the means of 
knowledge, and yet you admit that Paul assigns that which 
in your view alone makes him culpable, as the reason why 
he was pardonable! 1 Tim. i. 13, “ who was before a blas- 
phemer, and a persecutor, and injurious: but I obtained 
mercy, because | did it ignorantly in unbelief.” Blasphemy, 
persecution, injury, were sinful actions, otherwise no mercy 
was needed for their pardon. This mercy was extended to 
Paul because of his unbelief and ignorance. He committed 
other sins then, besides his sinful ignorance. Your account 
of sin compels you to exonerate Paul trom all other guilt 
except that of being “ignorant in unbelief,’ your proposi- 
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tion therefore is contrary to the Scripture, and therefore is 
erroneous. 

According to your theory of the nature of sin, I do not 
discern on what grounds Paul was to blame, even for his 
sin of being ignorant, which nevertheless you make, (if you 
adhere strictly to your proposition and several explanations 
of it) the only sin of which he was guilty. 'To constitute 
the sin of ignorance, you say, the transgressor must know 
that he has the means of knowledge; “the charge of sin” 
[extends] “no further than the law is known, or the ability 
and obligation to become acquainted with it are known.” 
Now did Paul know that he had ability and was under ob- 
ligation to know that Jesus was the Christ? If he did, then 
he did not sin ignorantly in rejecting him as an impostor ; 
if he did not, then he did not violate a known obligation in 
being ignorant of him as the Christ, and therefore his igno- 
rance was, in your account, not sinful. 

P. Paul neglected the “known obligation to ascertain 
the truth respecting the specific duty” in regard to Christ. 

O. In regard to the fact in this case, Paul did not neglect 
to make inquiry. From all that is recorded of Paul’s his- 
tory, it is most certain that he attended to the character, ac- 
tions, and offices of Jesus and his disciples with the highest 
interest. He appears, before his conversion, to have been 
entirely absorbed by his intense feelings about the whole 
state and concerns of Christ and his church. He appears to 
have been inflamed by a most extraordinary zeal against 
Christ and “beyond measure persecuted the church of Christ 
and wasted it,” and to have acted from forethought and with 
strong conviction, that he was doing his duty. “I verily 
thought,” says he, “that I ought to do many things contrary 
to Jesus of Nazareth.” Bw deep and earnest attention he 
was led to the conclusion, that he was under “ moral obliga- 
tions” to oppose Christ with all his might. He was, of course, 
rot conscious of violating any known or knowable obliga- 
tion, either to God or man, in any of his acts of hostility 
against the cause or the person of Christ. It is impossible, 
in the nature of the case, for a man to think he does wrong, 
when he does what he “ verily thinks he ought to do,” as 
was true in the case of Paul. Now, according to your defi- 
nition of sin, I see not how Paul was culpable in any sense 
whatever. 

P. “Paul was guilty of sin in his conduct toward Jesus 
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and his followers, because he was not obeying* the known 
obligations of love toward the God of Israel, but was, like 
his brethren the Pharisees, seeking rather the applauses of 
his countrymen, and this i is made evident by the promise of 
Christ “if any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.” His opinion of himself as performing his duty 
in persecuting the Christians, is not an affirmation that he 
was truly obedient, and his entertaining the opinion so con- 
trary to the truth that he was so, is resolved into that self- 
deceit which men voluntarily practise on themselves, when 
through a zeal of religion and forms, they are, in reality, 
seeking their own selfish ends.” 

O. 'The question in debate is not whether Paul was 
guilty of sin in his conduct towards Christ and his people. 
‘This is admitted by all parties. But the question between 
us is, how the admitted guilt of Paul is consistent with your 
proposition, that “sin in every form and instance is reduci- 
ble to an act in which a moral agent violates a known rule 
of duty.” All that you have just now said is beside the 
point in dispute. ‘To reconcile your views of the nature of 
sin, with the admitted guilt of Paul’s conduct, you must 
make it appear, not that Paul committed sin, but that he 
sinned in the manner and form which you affirm is essen- 
tia! to the being of sin. If Paul knew that he was violating 
the known obligations of love to the God of Israel, then he 
knew he was committing sin. How then did he sin ignor- 
antly ; and how could he say that he did what he verily 
thought that he ought todo? If he did not know that he 
was violating those obligations, then he did not knowingly 
violate known duty, and so was pot guilty of sin, according 
to your account of it. Your idea of sin necessarily implies 
not merely a violation of an actual obligation, but of an ob- 
ligation known to the transgressor at the time, and as such 
knowingly violated. You also observed that Paul was the 
subject of voluntary self-deception. That word—voluntary 
——is a very Proteus especially at present. In what sense 
do you use it?) Do you mean by it, that Paul deceived him- 
self knowingly, and of set purpose? Then he knowingly 
sinned. What sort of deceit is that which is knowingly 
imposed on one’s self? Deceit, known to be deceit, is no 
longer deceit. If he designedly deceived himself, in per- 
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suading himself into the belief that he ought to persecute 
Christ, then he knew that his deceitful belief was a decep- 
tion, and so did not sin ignorantly in unbelief. But if he 
was really deceived, and was in fact doing wickedly when 
he thought he was acting righteously, as you admit, then 
your _— concerning the nature of sin is totally sub- 
verted. 


Art. VI.—On Repenrance AND PENANCE. 


ReEPENTANCE, in its application to man, may be defined 
to be a right state of mind in reference to sin, with the fruits, 
or consequences. It implies achange of that mind, as hav - 
ing been in a wrong state, and then the results both of con- 
tinued sorrow for sin, and a disposition to good works—con- 
stituting what is otherwise called reformation. So the 
Scriptures teach, as we believe, in regard to this important 
subject. ‘They enjoin it upon “all men every where to re- 
pent”—because all men are sinners ; and they as uniformly 
insist, that repentance is nothing, except as it “ brings forth 
good fruits.” 

There is used, moreover, it is believed, an unusual pre- 
cision of words whenever this important duty is inculcated. 
“It has been observed by some, and | think with great 
reason,” says Dr. Campbell, “that the former [of the two 
words ycravew, and psrapcrouci, | denotes properly a 
change to the better,—the latter, barely a change, whether 
it be to the better or tothe worse. That the former works a 
change of mind that is durable and productive of consequen- 
ces, While the latter expresses only a present uneasy feeling 
of regret, or sorrow for what is done, without regard either 
to duration or to effects ; in fine, that the first may be pro- 
perly translated into English, Jreform—the second, I repent, 
in the familiar acceptation of the word.”-—(Preliminary Dis- 
sertations on the four Gospels, vol. i. p. 322.) “ Where this 
change of mind is inculeated as a duty, or the necessity of 
it mentioned as a doctrine, the terms are invariably peravosw, 
and psravia.”—(p. 327.) And he adduces the following 
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passages in proof of his position: Matt. iii. 24; Mark vi. 12; 
Acts li. 38—viii. 22, and xvii. 30. 

This view of the subject we adopt. We inculcate re- 
pentance (the yeravoa) on all unconverted men, because 
they are sinners, and because it is written, “ye must be born 
again ;” and if we inculeate its exercises on all who profess 
to be Christians also, not only as being due to sin on its own 
account, but because repentance is in its nature continuous 
while sin continues, and because we reject as spurious all 
pretensions to this exercise, which are not connected with 
reformation. We suppose the beginning of repentance to 
imply a change of heart, but we do not undertake to de- 
termine the time of that beginning ; we suppose it to be 
necessary throughout life, as sin continues through life ; 
we insist upon it in all men, because all men are sinners, 
though not on all alike as to its not yet being commenced ; 
we do not admit that it is safe to repent at certain seasons 
only, since all sins need to be forgiven, and the intervals of 
our repenting might, on such a scheme, destroy the soul. 

Such are the Scriptural representations, and such are our 
views of the doctrine of repentance: and it were easy to 
show here that it is the view agreed in, substantially, by the 
creeds and formulas of all Protestant denominations of 
Christians. 

What then is the relation of Romanism to this im- 
portant doctrine? What does that system teach, and what 
are its general influences, in relation to this great and in- 
dispensable requirement ? 

We shall attempt to answer this question—we shall show 
the teachings and tendencies of Ronianism, in reference to 
repentance, and on the same plan which has been adopted 
in reference to its views of justification. Indeed, the pre- 
sent is but an extension of the same discussion. The burden 
we then laid upon Romanism, was, that it fatally deludes its 
adherents, with regard to the Scriptural method of justifi- 

cation. This will still farther appear, if we succeed in the 
present discussion, with regard to the doctrine of repent- 
ance. And this we may say again, is, in our view, the true 
method—one true method it certainly is—of showing the 
errors of the Roman system. We care not now what may 
or may not be true of the character of its priesthood ; we 
care not to inquire to its history or its exclusive preten- 
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sions; we care not, at present, for its assumptions of infalli- 
bility, or the purity of its political professions ; we care not to 
settle whether this is the beast of prophecy, destined to “ go 
into perdition.” The question with us is, whether they mis- 

lead their subjects in an essential point of doctrine, whether 
their own acknowledged dogmas, and habitual instructions, 
are such as to lead men away from true repentance, and the 
only way of a sinner’s returning to God? This we shall 
attempt to prove. 

(1.) We charge first then, that the very language of their 
Neriptures ts erroneous on this subject, and particularly in 
their translation of the important word Meravorw 

The vulgate, their standard version of the Scriptures, 
renders it, by the phrase agere penitentiam, (to do penance,) 
and in this form is it uniformly quoted by the Council of 
Trent. ‘Thus, Ezekiel xviii. 30: is “ convertimini et 
agite penitentiam.” Luke xii. 5: “ Nisi penitentiam 
egeritis, omnes similiter peribitis ;” and Acts il. 38 : “ peni- 
tentiam agile and baptizetur unusquisque vestrum.”— 

(Decrees of the Council of Trent—Sess. xiv. depenitentia.) 

Their English version, particularly the Douay, is strictly 
conformed to this standard. We read, therefore, “Be con- 
verted and do penance for all your iniquities.” “Except 
ye do penance, ye shall all likewise perish :” and “ do pen- 
ance and be baptized every one of you.”—(See Douay 
Bible for the passages cited above.) 

Now, what we ask, must be the practical impression on 
the mind of a poor Catholic, who hears the Scriptures quoted 
(when they are quoted at all) in a version like this?) What 
must be his apprehension of the doctrine of repentance ? 
He is told to do penance, and he is told it in connection 
with a multitude of observances, many of which require 
self-torture, and are called by the name of penance. 

We know that much of this practical impression must 
depend on the erplanations of the meaning of the require- 
ment. But that these are not such as to mend the matte r, 
will sufficiently appear, when we come to another part of 
our subject. At present, it is sufficient to have shown, that 
the very language used is erroneous. ‘The Scriptures, as 
rendered by them, mislead. ‘The Holy Ghost said Meravosirs 
and to do penance, is neither a true or safe translation. 

(2.) But secondly, the pocmas of the Roman church— 
Vou. V. 55 
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their infallible and unchangeable canons—make the same 
erroneous impression. 

These dogmas relate, indeed, only to the duties of repent- 
ance after baptism, and it is remarkable that this great 
doctrine of the New Testament, and a duty which is said 
expressly to be commanded to “all men”—is not taught by 
the Romish Canons at all, except in relation to those who 
are lapsed after baptism! ‘Their belief is, that “ baptism 
confers grace,” and their instructions are concerning those 
who have lapsed afterwards. How shall these be restored ? 
—-how saved? This is to be by repentance. But what ts 
repentance? Here they teach, that repentance [penance, | 
is a sacrament, and it consists of three parts, viz. contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction. 'This confession must be /o a 
priest, invariably, and the satisfaction may be made by 
Sasts, alms, penances, and other meritorious works. 

This is the theory: now for our authorities, says the 
Council of Trent, (1st Canon of the xiv. Session,) “ whoso- 
ever shall affirm that penance, (our repentance,) as used in 
the Catholic church, is not truly and properly a sacrament 
instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, tor the benefit of the 
faithful, to reconcile them to God, as often as they fall into 
sin after baptism—let him be accursed.” Again, (Canon iv.) 
“ whosoever shall deny, that in order to a full and perfect 
forgiveness of sins, three acts are required of the penitent, 
constituting, as it were, the matter of the sacrament of pen- 
ance, viz. contrition, confession, and satisfaction—let him 
be accursed.” 

Again, it is said, with regard to the efficacy of this sacra- 
ment, “the sins which are destroyed by penance, may be 
called with propriety, the matter of penance.”—(Catholic 
Catechism, p. 258.) “There is no sin, however grievous, 
no crime however enormous, or however frequently com- 
mitted, which penance does not remit.”—(Idem, p. 260.) 
* Avail yourself, therefore,” (says the Apostolic vicar of 
London, in his instructions for the jubilee of 1825,) “avail 
yourselves, therefore, of every means of discharging your 
debt to divine justice.” 

But the council go on to explain. “ Contrition (or attri- 
tion, as it is elsewhere called,) is the sorrow and detestation 
which the mind feels for past sins, with a purpose of sinning 
no more.” ‘To this, as it here stands, we have no objec- 
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tions. But again, “our Lord Jesus Christ, when he as- 
cended from earth to heaven, left his priests in his place, 
as presidents and judges, to whom all mortal offences, into 
which the faithful might fall, should be submitted, that they 
might pronounce sentence and remission, or retention of 
sins, by the power of the keys.”—(Session xiv., Chap. 5.) 
And, “the council farther teaches, that even those priests, 
who live in mortal sin, exercise the function of forgiving 
sins, by the power of the Holy Ghost, conferred on them in 
ordination !”—* it is not to be considered as a mere ministry, 
whether to publish the Gospel, or to declare the remission 
of sins; but as of the nature of a judicial act, in which 
sentence is pronounced by him as a judge ; and therefore, 
the penitent, ought not to flatter himself on account of his 
faith, so as that though he should have no contrition, and 
though the priest should not intend to‘act seriously, and 
really to absolve him, he, (the penitent,) should suppose 
that he is, nevertheless, truly absolved before God, on ac- 
count of his faith only. For faith, without penance, can- 
not procure the remission of sins.”~—(Chap. vi.) 

Having cited these authorities, we must make several 
remarks here, before proceeding to the other parts of this 
complex theory. 

And first, we admit freely, that if the Catholic definition 
of repentance, (penance, in their version of it,) had stood 
by itself, and not subject to interpretation, and other influ- 
ences of the system, it would not have been particularly 
objectionable. We believe, that repentance implies contri- 
tion, confession, and, properly understood, satisfaction. We 
admit, moreover, that the accompanying instructions do 
often inculeate the necessity of sincerity in the penitent; but 
they evidently give a meaning to confession and satisfac- 
tion, which we can by no means admit, and they fail to 
make that distinction between evangelical and legal sorrow 
for sin, which the Scriptures clearly inculcate. 

And we must take occasion to say here, that never in all 
our former observation, have we been so forcibly impressed 
with the exceeding deceitfulness of this “mystery of 
iniquity,” as now, In studying. its views of these leading 
doctrines. They will give you a definition: which is in 
itself, unexceptionable. And one might be ready to say, 
what more can be asked? Do they not teach the true doc- 
trine after all? But look again, and you are sure to see 
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something appended, to the definition, which you can by no 
means receive. ‘They add qualifying assertions—they 
leave openings for ambiguous constructions—they prescribe 
methods which are erroneous, and on the whole, the carry- 
ing out of that, which is admitted, will be sure to be such 
as to teach positive error, and that of the worst influence. 

Now this feature obtains pre-eminently in what is taught 
with regard to repentance. They give the doctrine, we will 
say, a true definition till they define that definition. It does 
consist in contrition, confession, and satisfaction. But they 
call it “doing penance’ >_making it altogether a thing of hu- 
man agency ; and then, in the carrying out, it is to be done, 
among other things, by confession, and confession is a sacra- 
ment, and to be performed through the ministry of a priest. 
There is then no repentance but by performing a rite: no 
repentance before God alone: no repentance, but sacra- 
mental penance before a priest !—one might wonder, by the 
way, how the three thousand who did penance at Pente- 
cost, could have been received into the church on this plan. 

But waiving this, we have special objections to sacra- 
mental confession to a priest: we consider it not only un- 
warranted, but absolutely impious and absurd. It assumes 
the existence of piety, when it has no right to do so, since 
neither Scripture nor the lives of professors give us reason 
to believe that grace is always “conferred in baptism.” 

It must be particular, and no sin which is not sincerely 
confessed is forgiyen; but no priest or other mortal can 
know whether every sin has been so confessed. How then 
can he undertake to absolve ? and if any sin remain unab- 
solved by him, and there is no other way of confession but 
by a priest, how is the penitent to get to heaven ? 

Another objection to sacramental confession is, that it ex- 
poses the penitent, especially if a female, to artifice and 
temptation : another is that it does not provide for the whole 
case. ‘The penitent confesses only at certain seasons: (the 
canons are Satisfied if it be once a year,) but he sins in the 
mean time; and now, since confession is efficacious only 
when offered through this medium—since the sinner may 
not go immediately to God-—what is to become of him, if he 
die in these intervals ? 

Legal repentance, moreover, is not eilicacious to reform 
morals ; but periodical repentance is very likely to be legal, 
and there is much reason to believe from observation that 
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the subjects of such a system are not thereby becoming bet- 
ter men. ‘There may be some restraint in it for a season ; 
but it does not change the heart, and with the next tempta- 
tion the sinner falls again into sin, Why should he not? 
He knows how his crime can be removed, and sins on at a 
calculated price. His canons teach him that there is no sin 
which penance cannot take away: he is told that this is the 
appointed method of obtaining reconciliation with God: he 
goes on sinning and confessing, therefore, while life lasts, 
and finally, at the close of it, rests entirely satisfied and sure 
of going to heaven, if he can but secure the offices then of 
his ghostly confessor ! 

And this is Repentance /—that all-important duty incul- 
cated by the apostles, in such plain language, on such sim- 
ple terms, at all times, and upon all sorts of men! Their 
preaching seems to have embraced but two great points, 
“Repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” They did not admit that one of these could exist 
without the other: they did not encumber them with expo- 
sitions, which none but the learned could comprehend : they 
did not say “do penance.” instead of repent ; and then, in 
explaining what they meant by penance, run it into compli- 
cated observances that could not always be performed : they 
did not tie up the penitent to a secondary instrumentality, 
and deny him all the benefits of a hearty repentance, unless 
the offices of a priest could be had: they did not assume, in 
order to offer the benefits of repentance, that grace had 
already been conferred : they did not, in directing men toa 
duty, expose them to new temptations, which would have 
been less had this duty been omitted: they did not confine 
the preaching of repentance to baptized persons, or lapsed 
Christians: they did not, in fine, inculcate the etlicacy of 
priestly absolution, whatever the previous life had been, and 
thus leave the penitent to be awfully deluded in a dying 
hour ! 

But we believe the system of which we are speaking to 
be chargeable with all this, and therefore false, and delusive, 
and dreadfully dangerous to souls. 

(3.) The other part of repentance (which we have chosen 
to consider by itself,) is called satisfaction : and this satisfae- 
tion may be made “ by fastings, prayers. alms, or other good 
works.” It also includes penal sufferings enjoined by a 
priest, and thus provides for a Purgatory and the system of 
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indulgences, of which we shall not now speak. We propose 
to confine what farther we have to offer, at present, to the 
Romanists view of ALMs-GivinG ; or that part of Repent- 
ance, which makes satisfaction by this method. 

And here we teach as well as others, that it is our bounden 
duty to give of our goods for charitable and religious pur- 
poses. ‘The doctrine of the Bible, and of all Protestants, is 
that “ faith works by love,” and that he who loves God will 
love his neighbor also. But we also believe that a man may 
« give all his goods to feed the poor,” not having charity or 
the true love of God in his heart, and then that it profiteth 
him nothing. We teach that after we have done all, “ we 
are unprofitable servants.” We have never done, nor shall 
we ever do, more than is our duty; and therefore the idea 
of making satisfaction to God, properly speaking, as a part 
of repentance for sin (whatever of satisfaction it might be 
proper to make to man, in particular instances) is, in our 
view, absurd, and a dangerous error. 

But let us now hear what Romanism teaches with regard 
to this part of our subject. “'The Council of Trent farther 
teaches, that such is the abundance of the Divine bounty, 
that we are able to make satisfaction to God the Father, 
through Christ Jesus, not only by punishments voluntarily 
endured by us, as chastisements for sin; or imposed at the 
pleasure of the priest, according to the degree of the offence. 
—(Section xiv., Chap. 9.) and again, “ Whoever shall affirm 
that we can by no means make satisfaction to God for our 
sins, through the merits of Christ, as far as temporal penalty 
is concerned, (and to the lapsed christian there is no other 
penalty !) either by punishments inflicted on us by Him and 
patiently borne, or enjoined by the priest —such as fastings, 
prayers, alms, or other works of piety—let him be accursed.” 
—(Chap. ix., Can. 13.) 

The amount of the doctrine is seen when taken in these 
connections. It is, that the eternal punishment due to the 
sinner is taken away by baptism: but temporal penalties 
are incurred by lapsed Christians: to these, therefore, re- 
pentance (or rather penance) is preached, and their guilt is 
to be removed by satisfaction, as well as contrition and con- 
fession, the former consisting principally in deeds of charity 
and religious benevolence. ‘The mention of its being 
through the merits of Christ, avails nothing here, since 
these had been before applied, and the thing now before the 
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mind is something to be done by us and done on the princi- 
ple of making satisfaction to God. Let us now conceive 
of the natural effect of such a doctrine on the mind of a 
proud and dissolute sinner. 

Massillon preached many of his most powerful sermons 
before the court of Louis XIV. He exposes faithfully their 
luxury, their ambition, their intrigues, their secret crimes, 
and their general dissoluteness of manners: and he tells 
them again and again, that unless they repent, and reform, 
with regard to all their sins, they must incur, and are, in- 
deed, now incurring the visitations of Almighty wrath. 
But alas ; it is o do penance after all! He always speaks 
of Repe ntance as a work to be done: and it is to be done 
through the instrumentality of a priest, and at certain sea- 
sons. And, in like manner, of the detail; satisfaction to be 
made by various observances, and among these the giving of 
alms ever holds a conspicuous place. ‘These associate us 
(au merite) to the merit of God’s own liberality: these are 
(moyens de salut) means of salvation: charity has often 
(expiait) expiated the abuse of riches: and the poor (by 
receiving it) have facilitated to the rich the pardon of their 
guilty pleasures: (facilitent aux riches le pardon de 
leurplaisirs.) 

“J need hardly add, in conclusion, that christian charity 
(alms giving) greatly aids i in expiating the crimes of abun- 
dance; and that it is the only way which Providence has 
furnished, for this end, to those who are born in prosperity. 
If alms- giving, says Chrysostom, could not procure for us 
the pardon of our offences, we might even complain of our 
calamity: we should find it a great misfortune that God 
had denied to man so easy a means of salvation ; we should 
say, at least, “if by the power of riches one could open the 
gates of heaven, and purchase the glory of the saints with 
all his earthly possessions, it would, indeed, be a happy 
thing.” Well, my brother, continues this holy preacher, you 
may avail yourself of this blessed privilege, for it is permit- 
ted. Hasten, then, before your riches escape you, to place 
them safely in the bosom of the poor, as the price of your 
eternal inheritance. The concupiscence of men may, per- 
haps, yet swallow them up: a change of fortune may, per- 
haps, cause them to pass from your hands, and death, at all 
events, will, sooner or later, force you to leave them forever. 
Ah, there is nothing but charity can protect them from all 
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accidents: but she can render you their eternal possessor ; 
she will place them in safety in eternal mansions, and give 
you the right to enjoy them in the bosom of God himself.” 

If any thing can be worse than this on such a subject we 
should really “like to know what it is. Who ean doubt, for 
a moment, the practical result upon such a court as that of 
the proudest and most dissolute monarch of France? If this 
be repentance, they will repent. How easy to them the me- 
thod of expiating sins! confess! indeed they will, and 
make abundant satisfaction also. 'They will hasten to 
place their riches in this safe deposit—the bosoms of the 
poor. Happy, indeed, they are that they may thus purchase, 
and at an easy price, aright to the mansions in the heavens: 
they will build splendid edifices for the church; they will 
endow new benefices; they will pay for a thousand masses 
for the indigent dead, if necessary ; they will promise to do 
all this, this moment, if the priest is ready to attend upon 
them; and then—they will sin again ! 

And such, we have little doubt, is the practical influence 
wherever this system is preached. Such a repentance is 
calculated, in its very nature, while it leaves the heart un- 
changed, to allay the fears of a guilty soul in a way that the 
Divine benevolence never intended. We charge this upon it: 
not its abstract dogmas so much, (for to these they will give 
softening constructions) but its whole tendenc y as a practi- 
cal system: its tendency as preached, and exhibited, and 
relied upon, by poor, ignorant, and confiding dev otees. 
Here, we think, we have shown it must mislead. It keeps 
away from the mind all correct views of repentance and 
faith—fundamental articles of our religion. It is specially 
delusive to the dying: it is absolutely ruinous to immortal 
souls, 

This we solemnly believe concerning the system of Ro- 
manism : feeling this, we offer no apology for an attempt 
to expose one of its leading errors, 
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Meraruysicat speculations have been making gradual 
but steady changes in the theology of New England, ever 
since the days of President Edwards, ‘The advance has 
often been scarcely perceptible, but the spirit which 
cherished it, has been constantly extending itself; fostering 
the pride of human reason ; undermining respect for the 
word of Jehovah, and gradually accumulating a set of prin- 
ciples, which required but a little arrangement and modi- 
fication to form a system utterly subversive of the Gospel. 

Most of these changes have been introduced under a 
pretense which has been the cause of their success. It has 
heen that of giving to truth an easier and more direct access 
to the conscience, and thus facilitating the work of conver- 
sion. It was the great desideratum to remove from theology 
every thing which seemed to stand in the sinner’s way in 
his return to God. ‘This plan has been pursue d, one thing 
after another has been taken out of the sinner’s way, till it 
is found that he is perfectly able to recover himse If; bya 
peculiar legerdemain, all truth has been taken from the doc- 
trines, and all holiness from the precepts of the Gospel, 
while, to the view of the unthinking, and in the solema de. 

claration of the party itself, every thing remains unchanged, 

It has been found, however, and the discove ry has been 
made the basis of the new theology, that God requires 
nothing of man but what he may perform at the prompting 
of self-love; that this is the only moral affection of which 
men, devils, angels, and even Jehovah himself, is capable. 

We propose briefly to describe some of these changes, so 

You. V. 16 
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far as they illustrate the steps by which the great doctrine 
of justification by faith has been obscured in many of our 
New England churches. 

In leading sinners to the Saviour, it had always been 
customary to press the justice of both the precept and the 
penalty of the law. The justice of the precept, in order 
that the sinner might learn his obligations, his innate de- 
pravity, and his dependence on the purifying influences of 
the Holy Spirit. The justice of the penalty, in order that he 
might feel that he was justly exposed to it ; that it expressed, 
in its fearful denunciation, only his own deserts and the 
depth and duration of God’s wrath towards him; that he 
might see in it, the futility of all those attempts which the 
guilty mind instinctively makes for its own justification. 

Now, it is to the first of these, the justness of the precept 
almost to the exclusion of the other, that the attention of 
divines in New England has been directed in their ad- 
dresses to the impenitent. Their great object has been to 
preach and enforce obligation. 

Sometimes some particular duty was chosen as most 
suitable to make an impression on the sinner’s conscience 
and heart, as for instance, submission to the sovereignty of 
God in electing to salvation. That God has mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and hardeneth whom he pleases 
is an important truth; but not one with which the blinded 
sinner has particular concern at first: it is his.duty not to 
busy himself about God’s method of bestowing salvation, 
but to receive that salvation by faith; not to submit to 
God’s sovereignty in giving faith, but to exercise that grace. 

We suppose that the decrees of God impose the duty of 
submission no farther than they become known in the course 
of Divine Providence, but they had with many been the 
theme of speculation so long, that not only were they taking 
the place of the Divine Law as a rule of duty, but, even 
with respect to those which had not yet been developed by 
providence, we were required to imagine them already 
known to us, and to act accordingly. The sinner was to 
imagine to himself that it was God’s decree to cast him off, 
and was commanded to submit and be willing to be damned; 
and till he arrived at this state of mind, was forbidden to 
entertain the slightest hope of mercy to himself. ‘This 
preaching always seemed to have great success. ‘The sin- 
ner being shut up to this hope, having no other prospect of 
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salvation, was generally willing to be damned in imagina- 
tion that he might not be so in Teality. 

Another way of reaching the conscience and heart of the 
sinner, Was to present certain doctrines of the Gospel in the 
most pointed manner : to endeavor to excite the sinner’s op- 
position to them to the highest pitch, and thus show him, from 
his hatred to divine truth and the divine government, the 
deep depravity of his nature. ‘Too often this opposition 
was awakened by the spirit of the preacher or his distorted 
exhibitions of divine truth. Whe ‘n, from any cause this 
hatred was allayed or removed, when the person began to 
be fond of the doctrines, it was taken as evidence “of his 
piety. These exhibitions of Gospel truth were most gener- 
ally partial. Those truths which relate to the sinner’s 
justification, and which are calculated to destroy a legal 
spirit, were kept in the back ground ; as conversing 
with great numbers of those who have proféssed to be con- 
verted under such preaching, we remember scarce any who 
have given any account of their wretchedness at finding 
themselves under the curse of God’s law; of the steps by 
which they were led to renounce all their dependence on 
their own works to appease the divine wrath, and remove 
the penalty of the law ; of their joy at finding the efficacy of 
Christ’s blood in giving peace with God ; of their habit of 
maintaining peace with him by daily application to this 
blood: we have found them strangers to all this, and their 
whole interest absorbed by those parts of the Gospel system 
which relate to the divine decrees. No doubt there were 
true converts among these persons, but there is reason to 
fear, that by far the greater number were deceived. 

It has been supposed to be a grand peculiarity of New 
England preaching, to press upon the impenitent the im- 
mediate obligation to become holy. Preachers have most 
correctly taught, that the entire depravity of the heart, and 
ihe entire dependence of the creature on divine grace, were 
no excuse for the continuance of sin; but they have at- 
tempted, however, to prove obligation to spiritual obedience, 
rather than to enforce it; they have addressed the under- 
standing and not the conscience. Some have thought that 
tley had succeeded in this by pointing out the distinction 
between moral and natural ability, and shewing the sinner 
that he was prevented from his duty by no natural inability. 
thers found it necessary to go farther, and teach the sin- 
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ner that there are in the mind no innate sinful affections : no 
will distinct from volition, in a word, they have denied the doc- 
trine of original sin. ‘The New Haven divines have since 
carried this system of Dr. Emmons to its legitimate results. 
Those who have asserted that sinfulness cannot belong to 
ihe mind itself, but only to its operations, have denied a first 
principle of human belief: they have supported their denial 
as all those, who reason against first principles invariably do, 
by reasoning which seems as correct as any which can be 
opposed to it, but which gives no satisfaction : which leads to 
the most dangerous scepticism in religion and morals. ‘They 
have attempted to reason against that which we must believe 
in spite of ourselves, a truth which we cannot but express in 
the ordinary use of language, let us guard ourselves as care- 
fully as we will. But to return ; in these exhibitions of obliga- 
tion, it was the great object of the preacher to get the person to 
do something Bhich should be spiritual : something which 
would bear a comparison with his tests: when this was 
once effected, the great business was looked upon as accom- 
plished : the person was permitted to hope, and regarded as 
a Christian. 

It has been common, we said, to consider it as the great pe- 
cuiiarity of New England preaching that it enforced imme- 
diate obligation. But if preachers pressed this, it was only such 
duties as they expected the sinner immediately to perform. 
They did not generally press home upon the conscience the 
whole preceptive part of the law; they did not teach that 
the utmost tittle of the law is still binding upon the sinner; 
that this law preserves all its rights over him as perfect as 
though he had never sinned, and that for any deficiency, for 
any thing short of perfect obedience to it, nothing less than 
the precious blood of Christ can atone. 'They pressed pre- 
sent obligations, but too generally they did not press the 
past, that the law always had possessed these rights; they 
did not make it their great object to convince the sinner 
that all his past violations of this law must be the subject of 
his repentance. ) 

‘The earlier divines pressed the whole preceptive part of the 
law of God home upon the sinner’s conscience. The sum of 
their preaching was to draw out a perfect system of Scripture 
morals, in which they traced every precept to the law of 
God as its sanction, and to the love of God as its inward 
principle, and to press it upon the conscience of their whole 
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congregation. They commanded the sinner to take the 
whole law as a measure, and to pass over his whole past 
life, bringing all his actions, feelings, and affections into 
comparison with this asa standard. ‘They made repentance 
not an individual act, but a process. ‘They taught the sin- 
ner that he must enter into himself, fathom the depths of his 
depravity, and bring his feelings, with regard to his past 
affections, motives, and actions, into harmony with the 
divine law. 

But no reasoning addressed to the understanding merely, 
can show the sinner his obligations; none but that God 
who first formed the conscience can effectually enlighten it. 
He can make hatred to appear murder: can make man as 
much alive to his spiritual as to his external obligations. 
Livery sin, being a transgression of the law, deserves the 
infinite punishment of its penalty, consequently, different 
sins cau differ little as to their deserts. The law of God 
expresses only what is truth on this subject, and the spirit 
of God, who retraces this law on the conscience, makes the 
sinner see, and not only see, but feel, that to withhold love 
from God, scarcely differs from murder in criminality ; 
makes him wretched in view of his past life, leads him to 
trace the endless sins of his life to a fountain of indwelling 
sin in his heart, and makes him feel an entire dependence 
on the aids of grace to remove it. 

If the justice of the precept of the law has been less faith- 
fully exhibited by this strain of preaching than it used to be, 
we are coutident, that the justice of its penalty as a means 
of destroying a legal spirit in the sinner, and leading him to 
Christ for justification, has been almost overlooked. The 
sinner will never desist from attempts to justify himself, 
until the spirit of God causes the preacher’s exhibition of the 
justice of the penalty of the law to reach the conscience ; 
makes him not only see, but feel the justice of his condem- 
nation. Let the sinner see that these eternal torments only 
measure his own deserts, and express God’s just wrath to- 
wards him, he will see the perfect futility of all attempts to 
quench this wrath. He will comprehend the real wretched- 
ness and hopelessness of his state, that no repentance, how- 
ever deep and spiritual, can bring him any relief: he will 
be without hope tll faith opens his eyes to the truth of 
(iod’s assurance of the eflicacy of Christ’s blood to procure 
the remission of sin. ‘Trusting in this blood, he looks up to 
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that God so long offended, as to a reconciled Father, and 
God, who has bestowed this faith, receives him as a son, 
bestows on him the spirit of adoption, sheds abroad his love 
in his heart, and fills him with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving. 

Now it has been the object in preaching, not to show the 
sinner his guilt so much as his depravity; not to demon- 
strate the insufficiency of his own righteousness for his 
justification, so much as his need of grace to renew and 
sanctify him. It had become common to represent that the 
sinner becomes reconciled to God by becoming reconciled 
to his character, as though the possession of piety, instead of 
application to the blood of Christ, could remove guilt. 

No exhibition of the spiritual obligation unless the divine 
blessing accompany it will ever reach the human con- 
science. But where naked obligation was presented with- 
out any systematic attempt to break down the self-righteous- 
ness of the sinner and lead him to Christ for justification, 
no blessing could be expected. And obligation was preached 
till all obligation but that to self-love was most extensively 
denied. Iu the mean time it began to be matter of specula- 
tion why any penalty at all was attached to the law. The 
question was gravely discussed, why is punishment annexed 
to sin ? and the answer was, not that sin has in itself any 
desert of punishment, but that its mischievous tendency in 
the universe is so great as to make its punishment matter of 
expediency: a good to intelligent beings in general: and 
that it is divine benevolence and not justice which has an- 
nexed a penalty to it. The atonement was found to be only 
an emblematical exhibition of the expediency of the punish- 
ing sin. 

Where these views have prevailed, all Scripture truths 
were too often resolved into divine sovereignty, and all the 
divine precepts into submission. Christianity degenerated 
into a spiritual stoicism. The great subjects of the offices 
of Christ, adoption and justification by faith held but a very 
subordinate place in the instructions of the pulpit. We 
regard these as the great doctrines which are at the founda- 
tion of the church’s true prosperity. We are sure that where 
these doctrines are either denied, obscured, or kept out of 
view, that all spiritual religion will decline. With these 
views, we hail with peculiar pleasure the valuable work 
of Mr. Stephenson on the offices of Christ and Mr. 
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Winslow’s book on the Atonement; we rejoice to see the 
great subject of the offices of Christ so fully presented, so 
ably defended, and strongly supported by Scripture as we 
find it in Mr. Stevenson’s production. Of Mr. Winslow’s 
book we venture to say, that it deserves the very highest 
praise. We believe that the great subject of the atonement has 
not been presented, in this country, of late years, in so prac- 
tical and spiritual a manner and so likely to minister to the 
edification of the reader. We shall present a few extracts : 
speaking of the connection between a living faith in God’s 
word and scriptural piety, he says, 

“'This leads us to revert to the close and important, yet 
much forgotten connexion which exists between a clear, 
spiritual perception of God’s truth, and a holy, humble, and 
close walk with God. The two can never be separated. A 
distant and careless walk not only veils the mind to the 
glory of the truth, but hardens the heart to the power of the 
truth. The world in the heart, guilt upon the conscience, 
and unmortified sin in the life, have a fearful and certain 
tendency to petrify the moral sensibilities, and render power- 
less the sword of the Spirit. Let not such a professor of 
Christ wonder that, appeals the most thrilling, truths the 
most solemn, and motives the most persuasive, all, all are 
disarmed of their force in his case. Let him not be amazed 
that, with an enlightened judgment, and a well poised creed, 
and a spotless orthodoxy, he knows nothing of the holy 
spiritual actings of the life of God in the soul, and that he 
does but hang a lifeless, sapless, withered branch upon the 
Vine, ready to be removed at the Husbandman’s bidding. 
Let him not be astonished that there is no close and fervid 
fellowship with the Father and His dear Son Christ Jesus,— 
that his prayers are cold and formal, his conversation vapid 
and unedifying, the habitual frame of his mind earthly and 
sensual—and that all taste and desire for the “communion 
of saints,” and for a spiritual, searching ministry, should 
liave become extinct in his soul—this is no marvel. The 
greater wonder would be if it were otherwise ;—that if, 
while living in a state of distance from God, the ordinances 
neglected —and sin unmortified, the Father and the Son 
should yet draw nigh and manifest themselves and so make 
known that secret which peculiarly belongs to those that 
fear Him. O how awful is the state of such a professor! 
Does the eye of such an one scan this page? let him be af- 
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fectionately and earnestly entreated to abandon as worth- 
less his notional, lifeless religion, humble himself before the 
Lord God, implore His forgivenes, and recover if he has 
lost, or seek if he never possessed, a sense of acceptance in 
Christ and adoption into God’s family. O might we rouse 
you to the importance of this! What consolation and sup- 
port will be derived from a formal profession in the hour of 
death? What will it avail after death, when comes the 
judgment? “I never knew you,” will be the withering 
repulse of the Saviour. Be assured, beloved reader, it is an 
awful event to die. To pass onward and upward to the 
fearful scrutiny, bearing in the hand the empty lamp, the 
outward garb—the name, the vesture, all, save the reality 
of a justified soul. ‘To have outwardly professed Christ, 
what is easier? To speak respectfully of Him; to bow the 
head at the mention of His name; to have assented to His 
doctrines, and ably and successfully defended His institu- 
tions,—nothing less difficult. It costs a man nothing to do 
all this. ‘There is no cross in it,—and what is a man’s re- 
ligion if he extract from it the cross ?—there is no love to 
Christ influencing, impelling the soul, and what value are 
all inferior motives ?—there is no singleness of eye to God’s 
glory, and what if se/f only be the idol which the heart sets 
up, and before which it burns its daily incense? But O to 
have Christ in the heart! This, this is the truth of God 
experienced. Call you it enthusiasm? Blessed enthusiasm ! 
We exult in it, we glory in it. Let the formalist, let the 
man of notional religion, let the mere professor call it what 
he may, deride it as he will, we admire the grace,and adore 
the love, and extol the power which has formed ‘Christ 
within us the hope of glory.’ Reader, be satistied, take 
nothing for granted, short of this.” 

We are pleased to see that this writer dwells at length on 
the importance of daily application to the blood of Christ for 
acceptance with God. It has been too customary to sup- 
pose that by one act of faith the believer secured his pardon 
and placed himself in a state of safety; that afterwards he 
had very little concern with the righteousness of the Re- 
deemer. Our author presents this subject in its true im- 
portance, and we shall quote his views at some length. 

“ Before we pass to an experimental view of the kindred, 
though distinct doctrine of justification, we would beg the 
Christian reader’s serious attention to a subject of the great 
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est importance, and yet one much overlooked,—we allude 
to the inéimate connection between a daily habit of confes- 
sion of sin, and the application of the Atoning blood te the 
conscience. ‘This is a point of deep moment—and for the 
want of clear and scriptural views of it—or from not having 
seriously considered it at all, the believer in Christ walks 
for days, and it may be, months, without the blood upon 
the conscience. ‘The sympathy between the soul’s deep 
and humble confession of sin and the sense of the blotting 
out of that sin, is great. God has so ordained it. 

“Sin unconfessed, tends to remove that holy familiarity 
which ought always to subsist between Gon and the be- 
liever. ‘This communion is of the tenderest kind. The in- 
tercourse between a called, pardoned, and adopted child, 
and its heavenly Father, is more close and endearing than 
even that between a mother and her first born child. * * 
* * * But let the spiritual reader imagine how much of 
this holy intercourse is destroyed, and this confidence 
weakened, by the remains of guilt upon the conscience, 
through the neglect of a full and free confession of sin. A 
sense of guilt upon the conscience invariably occasions dis- 
taut views of God. ‘The moment Adam became conscious 
of having sinned, he hid himself from God’s eye. * * * 
Guilt upon the conscience, sin unconfessed, imparts, misty, 
gloomy, distorted views of God. We lose that clear endear- 
ing view of His character, which we once had. We dare 
not look up with holy, humble, boldness. We misinterpret 
His dealings—think harshly of His ways—and if provi- 
dences are dark, and afflictions come, in a moment we ex- 
claim: ‘Ihave sinned, and God is angry.’ And so we seek 
concealment from God. We sink the father in the judge, 
and the child in the slave. ; 

“ Another evil that results from sin unconfessed is, the 
hardening tendency it produces upon the conscience.— 
* * * Where achild of God neglects the habit of a daily 
confession of sin, by slow and almost imperceptible degrees, 
the conscience loses its tenderness, and becomes, by this 
gradual process, so hardened, as at length to think nothing 
of a sin which at one period would have filled the soul with 
horror and remorse. 

“One more evil we may mention, and that is that, a 
neglect of this most important duty, causes a fearful forget- 
= of sin, without the sweet sense of tts forgiveness. 

fou. V. 57 
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The believer loses sight of his sin, not because he knows it 
to be pardoned, afresh blotted out, but from a mere carnal 
forgetfulness of the sin. ‘The child of God on whose con- 
science the atoning blood has been afresh sprinkled, cannot 
soon forget his sin. Ono! Freed from a sense of its con- 
demnation, delivered from its guilt, and looking up to the 
unclouded face of a reconciled God, he yet remembers how 
far he could depart from the God that so loved him, and so 
readily and freely forgave him. ‘The very pardon of his sin 
stamps it upon his memory. He thinks of it, only to admire 
the love, and adore the grace, and extol the blood that 
blotted it out—and thus he is led to go softly all his days. 
‘My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is humbled 
in me.’—Lam. ili. 20. But the believer who neglects the 
duty and the privilege of confession, loses the remembrance 
of his sin, until brought under the rod of the covenant ;— 
then some deep and heavy chastisement recalls it to his 
memory, and fills him with shame, humiliation and confes- 
sion.” 

We have always been accustomed to regard the subject 
of faith as of vital importance in the system of divine truth. 
Being the condition of salvation, any radical error with re- 
gard to it must be the ruin of the soul. It has been with 
some surprise and regret that we have seen a book, which 
we have been accustomed to regard as containing a most 
dangerous and palpable error, again making its appearance 
from the press. But we confess our surprise was removed 
when we witnessed the high ability and consummate skill 
with which that error was tanght and defended. Mr. San- 
deman possessed talents of a very high order, but not in 
alliance with those qualities of the heart which would ren- 
der him either an agreeable or useful writer. He is bitter 
and sarcastic in the extreme. He is ever employing his 
whole strength in attacking the most vulnerable parts of the 
system which he opposed, while he has the address to de- 
velop only the more imposing parts of his own system. His 
zeal seems so natural. and his concern for genuine piety so 
unaffected, that one would suppose that he was combating 
against the most dangerous errors, when, in fact, he is sap- 
ping a fundamental doctrine of the christian system: we 
should gather, from his manner of treating his opponents, 
that he was some apostolic man exerting “himself against 
certain artful and licentious heretics, but it seems that his 
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satire was directed against some of the most pious, able and 
useful men that the Church has ever produced. Speaking 
of the “ popular preachers,” by whom he means Flavel, Bos- 
ton, Guthrie, the Erskines, and men of a similar character, 
men whose eminent holiness could not fail to extort veuera- 
tion even from the sceptical and licentious, he uses the fol- 
lowing language. “1 would be far from refusing, even to the 
popular preachers themselves, what they so much grudge to 
others,—the benefit of the one instance of a hardened sinner 
finding mercy at last: for 1 know of no sinners more hard- 
ened, none greater destroyers of mankind than they.” 

We believe that very few infidels would venture to use lan- 
guage like the following, concerning some of the best books 
on experimental religion which any age has produced : 

“Now, seeing it is the fashion to recommend religious 
hooks, I am willing to comply with it for once. If any one 
chooses to go to hell by a devout path, rather than by any 
other, let him study to form his heart on any one of these 
four famous treatises, Mr. Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving In- 
terest in Christ ; Mr. Marshall’s Gospel-mystery of Nanc- 
tification ; Mr. Boston’s Human Nature in its Fourfold 
State ; and Dr. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Reli- 
gion in the Soul. If any profane person, who desires to be 
converted, shall take pains to enter into the spirit of these 
books, it will be easy to show, from the New Testament, 
that he thereby becomes twofold more the child of hell than 
he was before. If none of these four are at hand, he may, 
without travelling far, easily read or hear plenty of sermons 
or books to the same purpose.” 

We think that such language could proceed only from a 
heart filled with a settled enmity against vital piety. Perhaps 
he himself has given us a clue to this strange opposition to 
spiritual religion. We know that many, who have for a long 
time sat under faithful and searching preaching without ob- 
taining any evidence of a change of heart, have at last en- 
deavored to quiet their anxiety by persuading thenisel ves 
that the change is a chimera, and have greedily embraced 
any heresy which seemed most calculated to give peace to 
the disturbed conscience. He informs us that he had sat 
under the ministry of the popular preachers many years 
without any benefit; he found no comfort irom the Gospel 
views of the way of salvation, and probably was induced to 
frame for himself certain views which should give peace to 
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his mind: we are firmly persuaded that some such cause led 
Mr. Sandeman to embrace such dangerous views on the 
subject of faith, and to form and propagate a system which 
is little else than an union of the Pelagian and Antinomian 
heresies. 

He makes conversion the result of a mere intellectual as- 
sent to the truth of the Divine testimony. “He lives, I say, 
by what he hears: so the sole reason he has to give for his 
comfort, is a substantial fact reported by irrefragable testi- 
mony. And the reason or spring of his comfort, is the influ- 
encing principle of his life and practice. This is the sum 
of ali that the Scripture speaks about conversion, regenera- 
tion, or the new birth.” Here, it seems, that the only “spring 
of the believer’s comfort-—the influencing principle of his life 
and practice, is a substantial fact reported by irrefragable 
testimony : and this belief of a substantial fact is the sum of 
allthe Scriptures teach about conversion, regeneration, or 
the new birth.” Again, he says, 

“It matters not much how near these teachers bring the 
gift of righteousness to me, if still it must cost me as much 
labor to come within reach of it, as to conform my heart to 
the law of God. This being plainly the case, what advan- 
tage have we by the Gospel ? We may say it indeed brings 
a righteousness considerably near to us, yet, in order to come 
within reach of it, we must have all those good dispositions 
that are necessary for the fulfilling of the law. 1 apprehend 
it would be no great difficulty to prove that the Scripture 
itself will warrant any man to hope for acceptance with God 
by his own righteousness, who is influenced by all those 
good dispositions toward the law, which Aspasio considers 
as requisites for coming to Christ. He who can say, J feel 
an aversion to sin, and prize the holy law above all things ; 
the prevailing bias of my affection is to the divine law, and 
the habitual breathing of my soul after a conformity to its 
precepts ; is, I think, in a fair way to fulfil the law, so far 
as to live by his own obedience ; according to what is said, 
Ezek. xxxili, 14-19. Jf the wicked turn from his sin, 
and do that which is lawful and right,—he shall surely 
live,—he shall not die; none of his sins that he hath com- 
mitted, shall be mentioned unto him; he hath done that 
which is lawful and right, he shall surely live,—he shall 
live thereby. ‘Thus the “dispositions made necessary for our 
obtaining life by Christ, are sufficient to make us live with- 
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out him, and to supercede the necessity of any Christ, or 
atonement.” 

Here is a plain denial of the necessity of any such regen- 
eration by the Holy Spirit as shall cause the person “to feel 
an aversion to sin, and to prize the holy: law above all things ;” 
“that the prevailing bias of a person’s affections should be 
to the divine law,” and “the habitual breathing of his soul 
after a conformity to its precepts.” 

It is Mr. Sandeman’s belief that faith is a simple belief of 
testimony: a passive belief of truth produced in the mind by 
evidence ; something which exists and produces acceptance 
with God, previous to any spiritual act of the will whatever, 
he regards it, indeed, as the source of holiness, but then he 
acknowledges to Mr. Pike that this “ godliness consists in 
love to that which first relieved him ;” it amounts to nothing 
more than the natural principle of self-love. 

This view of faith makes it an involuntary act of the 
mind: there is no holiness in the exercise,and we are unable 
to distinguish the faith of believers from the faith of devils. 
Faith, then, is in no sense a holy principle, nor can it be, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, a permanent principle ; it is a mere 
act of the mind, simple belief. In this view of it, we are also 
ata loss how it can, in any proper sense, be the gift of God. 
It is the result solely of superior evidence. As there is no 
holiness in believing evidence, so there can be no sin in 
doubting, where such evidence is not bestowed, for faith and 
unbelief are merely involuntary states of the mind, conse- 
quently it is as innocent to rej ct the Saviour as to receive 
him. Besides the system teaches that there is sufficient 
evidence in the word of God to produce faith in all. But as 
this evidence produces its effects without any concurrence 
of the will, why are not these effects uniform ? why do not 
all who read the word and become possessors of the evidence, 
yield this involuntary assent? Further, as there is no vir- 
tue in this faith, we are at a loss how it can benefit the 
Christian by becoming the “influencing principle of his 
heart and life.” 

Mr. Sandeman attacked some of the more vulnerable 
parts of the system of those whom he terms the popular 
preachers, with much skill and success. Their views of the 
nature of appropriating faith were, we think, blended with 
some serious errors. Faith undoubtedly leads the possessor 
of it to appropriate the divine promises to himself, but we can- 
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not think with Mr. Marshall, in the following quotation, that 
the soul of man has any power to impart truth to the divine 
promises. Speaking of this faith, he says, “Let it be well ob- 
served that the reason why we are to assure ourselves in our 
faith that God freely giveth Christ and his salvation to us par- 
ticularly, is not because it is a truth before we believe it, but 
because it becometh a certain truth when we believe it, and 
because it will never be true except we do, in some measure, 
persuade and assure ourselves that it is so. We have no abso- 
lute promise or declaration in Scripture that God certainly 
will or doth give Christ and his salvation to us, or to any one 
in particular, neither do we know it to be true already, by 
Scripture, or sense, or reason, before we assure ourselves 
absolutely of it. We are constrained to believe other things 
on the clear evidence which we have that they are true, and 
would remain true whether we believe them or not. But 
here our assurance is not impressed on us by any evidence 
of the thing, but we must work it out in ourselves, by the 
assistance of the Spirit of God, and thereby we bring our 
own thoughts into captivity to the obedience of Christ.” We 
think this language carries absurdity in its very face; but 
it is also calculated to perplex serious minds, and to give 

very unworthy views of the divine promises. It denies that 
these promises are always true. The sinner is prepos- 
terously required to yield his assent, not only without evi- 
dence, but when he is assured that the proposition dees not 
become true tll it has received his assent; he is required to 
create truth as well as to believe it: but then he is to believe 
it before it is created. Besides the proposition which he is 
to believe, after all, is not a part of the revealed word of 
God. God has no where designated the individuals on 
whom he will confer salvation. ‘This is a part of his secret 
decrees, and we have no authority to require a person to 
believe a proposition which is not contained in the word of 
God. The divine promises, if true at all, must be true in 
themselves, consequently we cannot make them true by be- 
lieving them, or false by rejecting them. Faith consists not 
in making trath, but in believing it. It has not the myste- 
rious power of making truth—of. adding new doctrines and 
promises to the word of God. If men are authorised to hope, 
that to believe a thing true will make it true, we shall soon 
have a wonderful harmony of sentiment prevailing in soci- 
ety ; men will form a very simple and agreeable creed which 
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will soon remove all dissentions, and absorb all parties. 
Faith consists in believing truth, the very truth which God 
has revealed, and simply because he has revealed it. It is 
confidence in the divine veracity. 

There is this peculiarity in the truths of Divine Revela- 
tion, that they contain not their evidence in themselves, but 
borrow it altogether from the testimony of him who revealed 
and communicated them. Supposing it settled that the 
Bible comes from God, it is his testimony alone, and not 
any evidence which we can discover in the truths them- 
selves, which challenges our faith. We may discover in 
these doctrines marks which make it improbable that they 
are the invention of men; there may be internal evidence 
that they came from a superior intelligence, but our minds 
have not the power, by bare inspection, to determine 
whether they be true or false. They are truths which 
have been revealed simply because it was beyond the power 
of human reason to discover them. They relate to subjects 
whoily beyond the ken of human reason. They carry not 
the evidence of their truth in themselves. ‘There is no 
connection between the parts of the propositions which 
aflirm them, that can possibly be discovered by human rea- 
son. Were the doctrines of the trinity, of the incarnation, 
of election, regeneration, remission of sins through the blood 
of Christ, and the saint’s perseverance, communicated to 
some heathen philosopher who knew nothing of their source, 
are we to suppose that the propositions carry in themselves 
such evidence of their truth as to extort his assent? Do 
these truths carry such commanding evidence with them, 
that they will produce assent as necessarily as light pro- 
duces vision? No doubt some parts of the system which 
are closely connected with the truths of natural religion, 
strongly commend themselves to human reason, but then, 
others seem to stagger and confound it. True faith consists 
in believing the truths which God has taught, not in be- 
lieving that he has taught them; it is to believe, not in the 
evidences of revelation, but in itstruths. As the evidence in 
favor of the doctrines of revelation is not found in the truths 
themselves, it must exist altogether in the testimony of him 
who has revealed them. Faith receives the declarations of 
God, simply because it is trust in his veracity. 

But if faith be a firm belief of the doctrines and promises 
of the Bible, founded solely on the authority of God as a 
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witness, how happens it that the truths of Christianity are 
believed both by the sanctified and the unsanctified ; both by 
those who are possessed of the principle of faith, and those 
who are destitute of it? We answer, first, that the creed 
of the unbeliever generally extends but little beyond those 
truths which are common to revealed and natural religion ; 
it commonly embraces few truths which present difficulties 
to human reason. or restraints and troubles to the passions 
of the heart. Add to this, that even when the system of 
orthodoxy is embraced, its reception is too often the natural 
result of education, or the secret influence, perhaps, of 
interest, the prejudices, or the passions. Besides, where the 
system of evangelical truth is apparently received in its 
purity, the blindness of the carnal mind never correctly 
apprehends the things of God ; the darkened conscience for- 
bids the sinner to see the full meaning of a system which is 
built wholly on those spiritual obligations, which he has 
violated, and to whose force and influence he is insensible. 
But the impenitent do not really receive these doctrines, so 
far as they are level to their natural apprehensions. They 
invatiably change, modify, and distort these soul-alarming 
truths, till they cease to sting the conscience, and offer little 
disturbance to the carnal heart. But it is urged, will not 
the bare testimony of God, aside from any internal proba- 
bility of the truths themselves, and any secret bias of the 
passions, produce faith in the divine declarations. Are any 
so hardened as to doubt a promise or declaration which they 
know has been made by the omniscient God? We answer, 
that men will yield a certain degree of assent to the testi- 
mony of God, as they do to the declarations of each other. 
They always take for granted that a person will not depart 
from truth without some inducement, and their presump- 
tion is always in favor of the veracity of a witness, where 
they can see no temptation for him to mislead. But though 
men yield a weak degree of assent to the declarations of God, 
yet, Divine Revelation, and the history of the Church 
through all ages, show that they have no such confidence 
in the truth of God’s promises, as to hold to them when all 
human prospects seem to indicate their fulfillment impossible 
or improbable, and no such belief in the doctrines as to yield 
a full, cordial, and firm assent to those which strongly 
militate against human reason. In a word, they have not 
that firm reliance on the divine veracity which will lead 
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them fully to trust the divine declarations, when all human 
probability seems to be against them. 

We shall attempt to prove, from the Bible, that faith is a 
firm belief of the divine declarations, founded solely on the 
testimony of God, and not on any internal probability of the 
truths and promises themselves. Heb. ii. 3: Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed by the. word of 
Giod: so that things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear. ‘The doctrine of the eternal ex- 
istence of matter has always been the opinion espoused by 
human reason. That the universe, then, was created by 
God out of nothing, so that the things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear, is a truth destitute of 
inherent probability, and in some degree, repugnant to 
human reason, and received when received by us, solely 
by faith, by our reliance on the testimony of God. 

By faith, Noah being warned of God of things, not seen 
as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house, by the which he condemned the world, and became 
heir of the righteousness which is by faith. 

The faith of Noah respected “things not seen as yet,” 
they were not events whose existence could have been pre- 
dicted or even guessed by human foresight. The existence 
of these events not only had no internal probability, but 
seemed to human reason, in the highest degree improbable. 
‘That the earth was to be deluged with waters, that man and 
beast were to perish, that a solitary family was to be saved, 
certainly was something which no human sagacity could 
predict, or even render probable. Yet, the patriarch was 
required to believe it—not with a feeble assent—not that it 
was more probable, on the whole, that God would fulfil, 
than break his word ; but with a firm conviction, that God 
could not lie, that the event would most assuredly be ful- 
filled. He was to evince the firmness of his belief, by un- 
dertaking an enterprise of immense labor and expense in 
the sight of an unbelieving world. ‘Though unseen, the 
awful event moved him with fear, and his conduct evinced 
that the most improbable of all events, supported by the 
testimony of Jehovah, were expected, with as much con- 
fidence, as the ordinary course of nature. 

To Abraham, when near an hundred years old, the pro- 
mise was made, that Sarah should bear a son, through 
whom he should become the father of many nations. ‘The 
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event, so far from having any inherent probability, seemed 
an infringement on the laws of nature. ‘The promise was 
received simply on the authority of the divine testimony. 
But this belief was something more than an assent to the 
thing as probable, it was an expectation of the event as cer- 
tain, and was evinced to be so by the trial to which God 
saw fit to subject the faith of this patriarch. He was com- 
manded to slay the very son through whom God had assured 
him that he should become the father of many nations. 
Here seemed to be positive evidence of a change of purpose, 
and an intention to break a solemn promise. ‘lhe command 
and promise seemed to be directly contrary to each other. 
But did Abraham think so, did he believe that God was in- 
sincere in either? Far from it—he prepared to obey—he 
was ready to slay his son, and on the point of doing it ; but 
he did not believe that Jehovah intended to break his pro- 
mise—he expected that he would raise Isaac from the dead. 

By faith, Joseph, when he died, made mention of the 
departing of the children of Israel, and gave command- 
ment concerning his bones. 

God had said to Abraham, “ Know of a surety that thy 
seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs—and 
shall serve them, and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years : and also that nation which they shall serve, will I 
judge: and afterward shall they come out with great sub- 
stance.” The evidence in favor of the accomplishment 
of these events, did not exist in the events themselves, it 
was solely in the testimony of God. Joseph had such per- 
fect confidence in the veracity of God, he was so certain 
that He would deliver his people to bondage, and then de- 
liver them in a miraculous manner, by his mighty power, 
and restore them to the land of promise, that he left a tra- 
ditionary command, that his remains should be removed 
from Egypt, by the departing Israelites, and buried in the 
Jand of Canaan. 

* By faith, Moses, when he was come to years, refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season. Esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, for he had 
respect to the recompense of reward.” Moses did not yield 
a weak, wavering assent to God’s promise, he did not regard 
it as merely probable, he embraced it as eertain : he laid hold 
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of it as something of infinite value. So firm was his reliance 
on the divine testimony, and so certain was he that the pro- 
mised blessings would be bestowed, that he saw in the 
affliction of God’s people, in the very reproach of Christ, 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt. 

But this was a trust in God which was possessed by holy 
men, men whom divine grace had transformed into the 
divine image. Have the unregenerate any such confidence 
in the veracity of God, as to receive his testimony, not 
merely as probable, but as certainty, with full and perfect 
assent? Can they receive these declarations, when they 
seem to be in contradiction to the course of his providence, 
perhaps to the laws of nature, and to the dictates of human 
reason? ‘The Bible, the history of the Church, and all ob- 
servation, concur in the testimony, that the unregenerate 
possess no such confidence in Jehovah. ‘To give an 
instance. All Israel possessed the traditionary assurance 
that God would visit and remove his people to the land of 
promise. ‘They had seen him give evidence and confirma- 
tion of his intentions by the most astonishing miracles. 
Now, while the course of God’s providence seemed to give 
confirmation to his most solemn protestations, they yielded 
a certain degree of assent. They came to the Red Sea— 
their enemies, who were pursuing, here came up with them, 
their ruin seemed inevitable, and the promise of God of none 
effect. But instantly, that Sea, obedient to the God who 
had promised, divides and opens a path for his people 
through its waters; again, it closes, and forever delivers 
them from their oppressors. ‘The astonished Israelites sang 
the praises of God, and they seemed to believe in him. 
Hitherto, his providence seemed to give perfect confirma- 
tion to the truth of his promises ; so long they could believe: 
as long as they had external evidence of God’s veracity, they 
seemed to have faith, but they could not take his bare word. 
And this was demonstrated by their conduct as soon as 
Giod’s providence seemed to change. As soon as they were 
oppressed with hunger and thirst they murmured, and ex- 
pressed their suspicions that they had been rescued from 
Egypt, and miraculously carried through the Red Sea, not 
to fulfil the promise of God, but to facilitate the work of 
their destruction, that the descendants of Abraham were not 
brought out of the house of bondage to be carried to the 
land of promise, but to be overwhelmed by famine in the 
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desert. ‘The whole history of the children of Israel in the 
desert, is a history of God’s faithfulness and man’s unbelief: 
a demonstration that the unregenerate have no confidence 
in the divine veracity. 

The whole history of christian communities exhibits evi- 
dence that mankind do not believe the divine declarations. 
Did the impenitent firmly believe the testimony of God, with 
regard to their true condition, did they firmly and really be- 
lieve that they were every moment exposed to eternal misery, 
this truth would make them wretched in the extreme—but 
it seldom even affects them, it is seldom even thought of. 
They have so little fears on the score of the divine threat- 
enings, that they scarcely think it worth much pains to 
labour to escape them. ‘The promises of unspeakable and 
endless blessedness in another life, scarce excite any feeble 
exertions to obtain them. Yet the uncertain prospects of 
wealth, honors, and pleasure; the danger of poverty, sick- 
ness, or disgrace will impel to severe and ceaseless effort. 
There is every reason to believe that men do not credit the 
declaration of God, that he is really angry with them, and that 
they deserve eternal punishment. Were these truths firmly 
believed, had mankind just and Scriptural views of their 
unworthiness, they would be wretched till they should find 
peace through the atoning blood of Christ. But who be- 
lieves that the impenitent have such confidence in the di- 
vine veracity, as to be able to believe the divine promises 
solely on that ground, when their fulfilment seems impro- 
bable or impossible ? 

But why should not the unregenerate believe in the 
divine promises as readily as the true Christian? The evi- 
dence of the divine veracity, both from revelation and the 
light of nature, is the same to the one as to the other. 
Why should it not produce uniform effects? Why should 
it exert one influence in the believer, and the oppo- 
site in the impenitent? The whole evidence which sup- 
ports the testimony of God is his moral perfections. The 
impenitent are sceptical, with regard to the declarations of 
God, on the same principle that they distrust each other. 
A dishonest man can hardly conceive that any one will have 
the hardihood to maintain his integrity against his interest, 
especially if it be to the injury or ruin of his property. The 
dissolute man cannot conceive how it would cost others 
more to give themselves up to criminal pleasures than it 
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does himself. 'The liar cannot imagine how it would be 
more difficult for any one to forfeit his word in an important 
point than it is to him. The inherent principles of our 
fallen nature are the source of all fraud and deceit, a prin- 
ciple of holiness in the heart is the only source of perfect 
veracity. But the believer looks within, and sees there the 
same principle of holiness which exists in God. He knows, 
and may even be said to feel, that God who implanted this holi- 
ness in his heart, is himself holy, that he cannot lie, that all 
his declarations are worthy of perfect confidence. The im- 
penitent have a guilty conscience, which forbids all confi- 
dence in God. ‘They know that they have been offending 
and insulting him through life, and they are entirely sus- 
picious of all his overtures of mercy. ‘They cannot trust 
his promises. 

Faith, then, is that confidence in God which springs from 
implanted holiness, from love to his character. It is, says 
an eloquent Scotch writer, the confidence of love towards 
the object beloved. Faith works by that love which is the 
fulfilment of the law. It is more than mere intellectual 
belief, in which we passively receive evidence as the eye 
receives the images of external objects. It is an act of the 
heart. It is a principle, and that principle which leads to 
all holy obedience. ‘The Bible assures us that real faith 
which works by that love which is the fulfilment of the law, 
is as intimately connected with a holy life as the spirit is 
with the body. 

The child often receives the truths of a science before he 
is capable of demonstrating them, on the bare testimony of 
his parent or instructor. ‘The mariner conducts his vessel 
through the ocean, and ventures his life on the certainty of 
rules which he has never investigated, but which he re- 
ceives solely on the credit of others; so the believer re- 
ceives the highest truths, the greatest mysteries, without 
knowing or asking the reasons of them, on the bare testi- 
mony of Jehovah. In this view, we see why it must be at 
the same time an act of the intellect and the heart. From 
not adverting to this peculiarity of the truths of revelation, 
and from the persuasion that faith involves an act of the 
heart, some have detracted from the simplicity of the defini- 
tion of it. They have made it consist, not in a belief of the 
divine declarations, but in such a belief accompanied with 
spiritual affections towards these truths. We doubt not that 
the believer cordially loves the truths of God’s word, but we 
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are persuaded that faith consists in simply believing them. 
According to such a definition, the truths and promises of 
the Bible are not to be considered as received in faith un- 
less, in addition to being believed, they also become objects 
of love ; they may be firmly believed without faith, by a 
mere act of intellect. 

If faith consists in something beyond a belief in the divine 
declarations, (it being denied that such belief implies any 
moral act of the heart, by those who include, in the defini- 
tion, both belief of the truth and love towards it,) then as be- 
lief in God’s veracity does not imply an act of the heart, it 
may be possessed by the impenitent. Sinners may exer- 
cise the same assent to all the promises as Christians, for the 
moral feelings towards these truths and promises do not 
make them credible, because they must first be believed true, 
or it is preposterous to exercise moral affections towards 
them at all. Belief in the divine declarations might, on this 
scheme, be common to Christians and the impenitent, but as 
faith is something which is not common to these two classes, 
it could not be the belief of truth, but must be the love of it. 
This appendage of love to truth, has been annexed to faith 
from a persuasion thatthe beliefof it isa mere operation of the 
understanding, and does not imply a moral act of the heart. 
But we have seen that these truths contain not their evidence 
in themselves ; it is founded altogether on the moral perfec- 
tions of God: he alone, who is spiritually acquainted with 
these perfections—who knows and loves God, will receive 
these truths. They have no evidence to the impenitent, 
and with Christians they may be said to derive their credi- 
bility from the holy affections of their renovated natures. 
It is a mark of high and holy confidence in God to believe 
a promise when it contradicts the usual course of providence, 
the laws of nature, or, if the proposition received seem to 
be irreconcileable with the dictates of our reason. Faith then 
receives the truths and promises which God has revealed, 
simply because he has revealed them. It is a holy contfi- 
dence in the divine veracity. 

The impenitent appear to receive many of the truths of 
revelation: they have a way, however, of taking hold of 
them, so as not to be wounded by them; they do not often 
yield any assent to them precisely as they are revealed— 
they receive them far more from some internal probability 
than on the strength of the testimony of God, and they at 
best receive them as probabilities, never as certainties. You 
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can never convince men of the certainty of those truths 
which strike at their false and dangerous security ; that con- 
demn their favorite passions, that reveal their weakness, 
their obligations, their guilt; you will always find that 
there is an insurmountable obstacle in your way, and that 
the word of God here, so far from producing certainty, is 
unable to command assent. The believer receives all the 
truths of the Bible as certainties. ‘Those parts of revelation 
which respect God and the invisible things of another world, 
are regarded by the Christian as realities. His faith makes 
the past and future present, brings the distant near, makes 
the invisible objects of sight. He looks not on the things 
that are seen, but on those which are unseen and eternal. 
Faith views those things as so certain that they become 
realities to it: it may be said to see them. ‘The Christian 
does not look on the things seen, these are not the things 
which occupy and engross his attention, he looks on things 
eternal. It is from these that he draws his motives of action 
—his objects of pursuit ; itis on these that he fixes his affee- 
tions: it is these alone which he really prizes, and these 
alone which teach him the vanity of all things else. He 
lives in one world but for another. 

Justifying faith is that faith by which, as an instrument, 
the Christian apprehends or receives the blessings of justi- 
fication, viz. the remission of all penal evils, peace with God, 
access to him, and acceptance with him. ‘The ground on 
which he believes that God will bestow these blessings at 
all, is the atonement of Jesus Christ. The reason that he 
himself expects such blessings, is some declaration which 
God has made with regard to the bestowment of them. 

Though faith is itself a holy act of the mind, by which 
the believer gives the highest practical testimony of his con- 
fidence in the divine perfections, yet this is not at all the 
ground on which they are bestowed. Faith is merely the 
instrument by which they are apprehended or received. 
Were they bestowed in any degree on account of any merit 
in this act, justification would be so far of works. But the 
believer is so fully impressed with a sense of the value of 
these blessings, for instance, the removal of the curse of the 
law, and a title to endless blessedness, that he can conceive 
no price but that which has actually been paid as worth 
them—and so fully does he know the merit of his own works 
—those which he does without God, that he is well assured 
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that there is none of these which would not draw down the 
curse of the law afresh, instead of removing it. ‘The merits 
of Christ are alone sufficient to be the ground of the be- 
liever’s justification, and they are the ground ov which the 
word of God assures us that justification is bestowed. 

But what is the sinner’s warrant for believing? The 
Scriptures assure us that the blessings of justification are 
bestowed on account of the merits of Christ alone. What 
reason has a person to expect that they will be bestowed 
upon him? ‘This expectation must be built solely on some 
divine declaration with regard to the conveyance of these 
blessings. What then is the warrant for the sinner’s faith ? 
What truth of the Scripture must be believed? There 
must be some infinitely precious truth of the Bible which 
contains in itself all the blessings which the sinner needs 
and desires, blessings whose value no human conceptions 
can measure. It must be something which is true in itself, 
which is believed true, and not made true by faith ; when 
this truth is believed, the blessings are bestowed ; he who 
believes this truth actually expects the blessing of justifica- 
tion-—the truth becomes his warrant for so doing—faith 
may be said actually to apprehend and receive this blessing. 

What is the truth which must be received ? : 

1. Some have represented it to be this: that God is able 
to bestow justifying faith upon us. They have been led to 
this fiction by contemplating faith, as it is a gift, rather than 
as it is made a dnty. Aware that faith, as well as the 
blessings of justification is the gift of God, they have thought 
a preparatory faith as necessary to the reception of the one 
as the other. Instead of directing anxious sinners to lay 
hold on the blessings themselves by faith, they have exhorted 
them to lay hold on faith by a previous faith. But this 
preparatory faith is nowhere required in the Scriptures, and 
were it so, it could be no more a duty than the other: and 
if it be any holy duty, it could cost no less to the natural 
heart, or require less of the aids of grace than the other. 
But we hear nothing of it in the Scriptures. ‘To teach such 
a doctrine is virtually to release the sinner from obligation 
immediately to receive an offered Saviour, and to put him 
upon believing where there is no promise or assurance for 
the foundation of faith. Besides, God bestows the precious 
gift of justifying faith in a sovereign manner, and not on 
account of any of the doings of an unholy heart. 
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Some have taught that the declaration to be believed by 
the anxious sinner is an absurdity. “ You must believe,” 
say they, “that God will bestow upon you the blessings of 
justification in case you believe.” ‘The question then arises, 
“in case you believe” what? The answer is a repetition 
of the proposition—in case you believe “that God will 
bestow upon you the blessings of justification in case you 
believe.” They have, perhaps, been led to this absurdity 
from a secret suspicion that the divine declarations may be 
believed without any holy dispositions of heart, and that it 
is dangerous to propose the offers of mercy without pre- 
scribing some moral qualifications which shall be a warrant 
for receiving them. It is not uncommon that the impenitent 
are told that they must find some holy feelings in them- 
selves, some dispositions of penitence to give them authority 
for embracing the offers of mercy. Such instructions take 
for granted that there is no such thing as an appropriating 
faith whereby a person lays hold of the blessings themselves ; 
they suppose that the person must wait till he has settled 
the question of his own piety before he is authorised to re- 
ceive a Saviour in faith-—that the Redeemer must be re- 
jected till tne person finds evidence that he is a Christian. 
But, to believe a promise, is no less an holy act of the heart 
than repentance. Abraham’s faith has always been cele- 
brated in the Church as an evidence of exalted piety. ‘T'o 
receive a truth on the divine testimony alone, without evi- 
dence, against evidence, a truth improbable and apparently 
impossible, implies a high degree of spiritual knowledge 
with regard to the divine perfections. This faith has its 
foundation in holy love ; it will necessarily lead to action, 
which is the genuine test of its sincerity. Repentance and 
a holy life are to be regarded wholly as the fruits of faith, 
and never to be waited for as a warrant for it, as authority 
to believe that what God has said is true, or that we may 
be permitted to cease rejecting a Saviour, and lay hold on 
his righteousness. 

Others believe, that we need some warrant, not in order 
to believe the divine promise. but to authorise us to appro- 
priate the blessings of justification to ourselves when we 
have received it. They believe that the blessings of the 
atonement were purchased for a part only of the human 
family, that the Bible offers them to no others ; that they are 
authorised to proffer them to none else. As it isnot known 
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who the elect are, and cannot be known, except as the opera- 
tions of divine grace on the heart obscurely indicate it, 
some have thought, that on this scheme preachers could 
not consistently call on sinners to believe. As it is un- 
known for whom the blessings were purchased, we cannot 
see how they can require them to receive them; how they 
can reprove them for continuing to reject a Saviour whom 
they cannot offer to them, who perhaps did not die for them. 
On this scheme, we do not see how a faith which appro- 
priates offered blessings, lays hold of the righteousness of 
Christ itself, can be a subject of the divine precepts. or how 
preachers can inculcate it. ‘They may require faith in a 
divine declaration respecting justification, but then, it can 
be only this, that God, for Christ’s sake, is willing to justify 
a certain indefinite class of individuals, viz. the elect or the 
penitent. Suppose there is such a declaration of the Bible, 
and that the sinner cordially believes it; yet, faith carries 
not with it an evidence of its own holy nature, it does not 
give the person assurance that he is a Christian, one of the 
elect, or penitent; he cannot appropriate the blessings of 
justification to himself; he must wait till he discovers that 
he possesses those qualifications that shall prove that he 
belongs to that class for which they were provided. This 
promise proffers blessings to a certain class, and not to him 
as an individual. In case he believes that they are sincerely 
offered to that class, he must still test the sincerity of his 
faith or other graces before he can have any persuasion that 
he belongs to that class, before he can have any warrant to 
appropriate the blessings to himself. Until he do this he 
knows not whether he is not still under the sentence of the 
law, he cannot tell whether he should come before God as to 
a judge, or toareconciled Father ; he knows not whether to 
appear as a criminal or a son. He dares not ask blessings 
for Christ’s sake, for he knows not whether Christ is his 
Saviour—his conscience, if it be alive to the law can have 
no peace, for he knows not whether the blood of atonement 
was shed for its cleansing. 

Some have endeavored to form a theory by which an ap- 
propriating faith might be possible on this scheme, and have 
taught that the believer’s faith consists in believing that 
Christ died for him in particular. They mean not that the 
Scriptures have designated any individuals as belonging to 
the elect; they mean not that the person himself should 
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literally make a proposition true by believing it, but on ex- 
planation, it will be found that they expect that the sinner 
shall iabor with himself till he finds within him those moral 
qualities which indicate that he belongs to the elect, and 
that Christ died for him in particular. But this is only a 
denial of the obligation of an appropriating faith, instead of 
an assertion of it. ‘The person’s confidence in laying hold 
of these blessings rests not on a declaration of God, it has not 
the divine veracity and authority for its foundation, it rests 
only on the probability that his heart has been renewed by 
divine grace. ‘There is among all Christians a belief of the 
necessity of an appropriating faith. Even those who con- 
fine the blessings of the atonement to the elect believe, ne- 
vertheless, that the Christian must, by some obscure method, 
arrive at the conclusion that Christ died for him in par- 
ticular. 

It would seem strange that a person should be justified in 
believing that God will justify another person, or a certain 
class of persons. We believe that there must be an appro- 
priating faith, which embraces and lays hold of the blessings 
themselves ; that the warrant to do this is contained in the 
proposition to be believed. Being justified by faith, imme- 
diately we have peace with God, we no more expect or dread 
his wrath—we are not required, before receiving the bless- 
ings, to wait till we can witness the fruits of a faith in an 
indefinite premise. In exhorting the anxious sinner to ex- 
ercise a justifying faith, we press upon him the duty of re- 
ceiving the blessings he needs, pardon, peace with God, &c. 
We urge him to receive Christ as his Saviour—to lay hold 
of his righteousness as his own—to believe for the pardon of 
his own sins and not for those of others. It may be compara- 
tively easy to believe that God may be ready, for Christ’s 
sake, to pardon the sins of others, with the malignity and 
aggravations of which we are ignorant. But when we know 
our own sins, by the enlightening of God’s Spirit, their guilt 
seems too great for any thing to atone. But it is with re- 
ference to our own sins that we are to believe for justifica- 
tion. Christians are required to exercise an appropriating 
faith in Christ’s righteousness in coming to God; they are 
to come, not as criminals, but as sons; not to view him as 
the God of the elect, but as their own—as their Father: to 
possess this faith, is to have the spirit of adoption which be- 
longs to the character of the children of God. Faith enables 
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the Christian to plead the eflicacy of the blood of Christ for 
his own benefit, with regard to all his daily sins—for the 
bestowal of every needed temporal and spiritual blessing, 
especially for those aids of grace which constitute his whole 
strength, comfort, and dependence. ‘The Christian expects 
the removal of the curse of the law in his own case, and a 
building of God in the heavens, a house not made with 
hands ; and he who has wrought in him that expectation is 
God, who has endued him with a spirit of faith. 

We think that the belief in some such proposition as that 
Christ died for us in particular, constitutes appropriating or 
justifying faith ; but as the Scriptures do not designate any 
individuals who compose the elect, that Christ died for us 
in particular is a part of the more general proposition that 
he died for all, in such a sense that the benefits of his 
death are suflicient for all; they were designed for all in 
such a way as to make it consistent for God to offer them 
to all, and for ministers to call on all to accept of them. We 
believe that the atonement is unlimited in its sufficiency ; 
that it is limited to the human family in its design, and to 
the elect in its application. 

The blessings purchased by Christ, consisting in peace 
with God, access to him, pardon and acceptance with him, 
and eternal life, are freely offered to all: all have a warrant 
to embrace them in the offer itself. It is the duty of all to 
embrace Christ as their Saviour, to lay hold of his righteous- 
ness as theirs, to come to God as their God and Father 
through Christ’s merits; and “to lay hold on eternal life” as 
his gift. 

Faith does not consist in believing an absolute promise, 
but an offer. God promised Abraham the land of Canaan, 
he offers the blessings of justification, and requires sinners 
to entertain this offer in faith. 

But what truth is to be believed, what proposition con- 
tains such blessings? Since the Redeemer has shed his 
blood for the sins of the whole world, since the eflicacy of 
that is sufficient to remove the penalty of the law and pur- 
chase the happiness of heaven for all, God freely and sin- 
cerely offers the benefits of his death to all—offers them 
freely the pardon of their sins and eternal life, on account 
of the eflicacy of Christ’s atonement, and it is his veracity 
and sincerity in this offer that they are required to believe. 
God offers these blessings, it is the office of faith to receive 
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them. ‘To receive them is but to believe that the offer is 
sincerely made. If an earthly benefactor offers a person 
certain valuable gifts, and that person believes in his sincerity 
he will take them. ‘There is no mysterious meaning in ac- 
cepting the blessings of the Gospel, or, as we sometimes say, 
laying hold of them ; to believe them sincerely offered is a 
holy act of faith; this is to believe them ours. ‘This is be- 
lieving all God has said, and what he has required us to be- 
lieve. It is objected that God cannot sincerely offer the 
gifts, for man’s will is impotent; he has not power to lay 
hold of them and appropriate them. Man’s will is impotent, 
but the only sense in which he has not power to lay hold of 
them and appropriate them, is this, he doubts God’s sincerity ; 
he makes him a liar, and will not believe that the blessings 
are really and sincerely offered. 'To believe that the bless- 
ings are really and sincerely offered is to believe them ours. 

But it is objected that it is very easy to believe the pro- 
position which has just been stated, to accept justification on 
account of the merits of Christ. This is making faith to be 
an act which is quite level to all capacities. The impeni- 
tent find no difficulty in believing that God is willing to 
pardon their sins ; they would think it very unreasonable, 
nay, very unjust, should he do otherwise. Yes, the impeni- 
tent seem willing to believe this. But tll they are enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, they invariably look for salvation 
from God’s justice, they always rest their hopes on the 
lightness of their guilt, or the value of their doings, never 
as the Gospel requires, on the merits of Christ. They 
always receive salvation as a debt, never as a gift; that is, 
they never receive it as it is offered. No mere reasoning 
can ever convince them that they even need the gift con- 
tained in the Gospel offer ; no reasoning can convince them 
that they are under the sentence of the law, and so far from 
ever accepting the remission of its penalty, their reason re- 
volts at the idea that they even need it. No reasoning can ever 
convince them that all hopes of being justified in any de- 
gree by their own merits are forever cut off; consequently, 
they can never pretend to make the merits of Christ the 
ground of their faith. 'They have no conception of the in- 
suiliciency of their own merits, and their need of the bless- 
ings proffered to them, they are not prepared to receive 
them as a gift; that is, they do not believe the offer as it is 
set forth tothem. 'They appeal to God’s justice, but do not 
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trust his riercy—they rest on their own righteousness, but 
not on the mercy of the Redeemer. So far from receiving 
the offer, they do not even understand it. But did they un- 
derstand it, they would reject the blessings as unnecessary, 
instead of believing them sincerely offered. 

But if sinners have such confidence in the divine veracity 
as to receive truths on the strength of that alone, in the 
absence of all evidence, still the truth which the Gospel re- 
quires them to receive for their justification, is of all others, 
the most improbable to carnal reason, when it rightly ap- 
prehends it, and it is the very highest exercise of holy con- 
fidence in the divine testimony to receive it. ‘The offer is 
addressed to those who are under the sentence of the law, 
and who are sensible that they need justification by some- 
thing besides their own righteousness. Now, it is decep- 
tion or mockery to labor to make sinners accept of justifica- 
tion till our preaching have taught them their condemna- 
tion. Let but the law affect the sinner, and reach his con- 
science, he then believes, he feels that he is under its 
penalty ; he feels that the penalty expresses but his own 
deserts ; he dreads God’s anger, sees that no doings of his 
can ever avert it, that it is infinite and endless ; he cannot 
imagine how it can be removed ; he knows that he merits 
the eternal torments of hell, and that he who merits these 
can never merit any thing else ; that his own works, even 
were they spiritual and sinless, would be perfectly valueless, 
of no avail to remove the curse of the law. There is in an 
awakened conscience an instinctive dread of God and punish- 
ment; in fact, the penalty of the law, as well as the precept, is 
obscurely written there. Now, come and tell the man who 
has hell within him in the forebodings of an awakened 
conscience, that God is willing, on account of the merits of 
Christ, to have compassion upon him—tell the man whe 
feels that God’s wrath is deserved and called for by his sins, 
and just what they demand—tell him that he is willing to 
lay it aside, and receive him as a son—tell the man who 
feels that he has deserved the eternal torments of hell, that 
for Christ’s sake, and without any works of the sinner, God 
is willing to deliver him from them—tell him that he is 
willing to exalt him to the endless blessedness of heaven, 
without any merits of his, but for the sake of the Redeemer’s 
merits, and you tell the man the most improbable truth that 
was ever announced to human reason, a truth which mere 
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human nature never did, and never will receive. 'T'o the 
awakened sinner who knows the malignity and aggrava- 
tion of his sins, it seems absolutely impossible that they 
should be forgiven ; and it is the highest act of confidence 
to receive God’s testimony that Christ’s blood has sufficient 
efficacy to wash them away. ‘T'o the person who feels that 
he has deserved hell, it seems impossible than any righte- 
ousness should deserve that he should be released and ex- 
alted to the endless joys and felicities of heaven. He, who 
by divine grace has believed this, can never sufficiently ex- 
press his apprehensions of the preciousness of the blood of 
Christ. 

Faith generally follows after repentance, but it may pre- 
cede it; none believe that repentance is necessary to give 
any title to spiritual blessings ; few suppese it necessary to 
give a Warrant to receive that promise by which justifica- 
tion is bestowed. ‘The offer itself contains all the warrant 
that is necessary or conceivable. 

The sinner alone who, through his convictions of sin, 
has forever renounced all dependence on his own righteous- 
ness, has any suspicion that he needs the righteousness of 
Christ ; all others are so far from being prepared to receive 
the offered blessings, that they will not believe that they 
need them, and no reasoning can satisfy them on this sub- 
ject. ‘The offer, so far from being believed, is never even 
correctly understood. 

The believer has learned that eternal misery is all that 
he can ever expect from his own merits, that this expresses 
God’s anger towards him. Yet so great is his confidence 
in the merits of the Redeemer, that he can look upon an 
angry God as a reconciled Father ; he believes that through 
Christ, so great is God’s love towards him, that the eternal 
blessedness in reserve for him, alone expresses the depth 
and duration of that love. 

Through the merits of Christ, God is ready to be recon- 
ciled to all—his arms of mercy are extended to receive all ; 
and every thing demanded of them is to have such confi- 
dence in the reconciling efficacy of the atonement, as to cast 
themselves into the arms of Divine Mercy and plead the 
merits of the Redeemer for the bestowal of every blessing. 

The sinner cannot perish because God is insincere in his 
offers, but purely because he distrusts that sincerity—not 
from any lack of divine mercy, but from his distrust or con- 
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tempt of that mercy—not because no offers are made, but 
because offers of infinite blessings are rejected. 

It is to be regretted, that in the instructions of the pulpit, we 
see all attention absorbed by disquisitions on obligation, 
ability, duty, benevolenteffort, and so little said of the Re- 
deemer’s righteousness, without which all the rest is vain, 
and all exhibitions of obligation powerless. We seldom ever 
see any systematic effort to exhibit the law as a means of de- 
stroying the sinner’s hopes from his own righteousness, yet 
without this, all the offers of mercy are made to the deaf— 
they serve only to mislead and to ruin. 


Art. VIIL—Review or true Lire ann Times or 
WHITEFIELD. 


By Rev. Ricnarp W. Dickixson, New-York. 


The Life and Times of the Rev. George Whitefield, M. D. By Robert Philip, 
author of the experimental Guides, etc. New-York: Appleton d Co. 1838. 


Amonc recent discoveries for facilitating the mental and 
moral improvement of society, the new mode of manutfac- 
turing books is by no means the least deserving notice. 
Once, it was deemed not advisable to publish unless it were 
in our power to contribute something new or valuable to 
the fund of learning and knowledge; now, whoever under- 
stands the process by which any portion of this fund may 
be converted into small coin for popular use, is seldom back- 
ward to avail himself of the secret; and too often does it 
happen that he secures from the unlettered that meed which 
is due only to those whose thoughts he has reproduced, or 
whose works he has either abridged, or presented to the 
public under a new name and with a modern dress. It 
may be remarked, also, that in former times an author 
seldom ventured to expect immediate fame. Great as 
might have been his powers, he was diffident of himself; 
nor dared to approve his own productions until he had re- 
ceived the approbation of others. Important as he might 
have regarded his own principles and opinions, he was 
distrustful of their favorable reception. Writing as he in 
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dependently thought, and most solemnly felt, he sent forth 
his mental progeny to speak for themselves, and to make 
their unaided way through the crowd of prejudice, of igno- 
rance, or of error. But it would seem, as if our modern 
author need not be 1n the least apprehensive of the sale of 
his productions, provided only he have adroitness enough to 
avail himself of the expedients for forestalling public opin- 
ion, or sagacity enough to watch the tide of times! He 
has nothing to do, we had almost said, but to consult the 
fashionable taste for effeminate literature, to fall in with the 
current of popular feeling, or with the prejudices of his 
party ; to effect an agreement with some well known pub- 
lisher, and to secure either by the presentation of a copy of 
a work, or through the intervention of an interested friend, 
the favorable notice of the daily prints,—and forthwith he 
is an author of reputation ! 

Uniting so many advantages, it is not surprising, that 
many should adopt the modern mode of becoming, at once, 
authors, and authors of distinction! How much easier is 
it, to compile than to originate—to deal in common places, 
than to invent; for one who has not been liberally endowed 
by nature, or thoroughly disciplined in mind by study, to 
construct a book out of anotlier’s head than his own—to 
puff one’s self into notice, than to earn a solid reputation ! 

To subserve the cause of truth is the ostensible design of 
some publications ; and if this be the real motive, we honor 
it; nor do we doubt that reproductive minds may in rela- 
tion to the community at large, be as useful as minds of an 
original order ; but it requires little observation to perceive 
that the interests of booksellers too often secure circulation 
to books which owe their birth not to the throes of intellect, 
but to the vanity of becoming authors. 


“ An author! ’tis a venerable name; 
How few deserve it, yet how many claim!” 


Robert Philip is no unfair specimen of a modern book- 
maker ; and we cannot but think that he owes his reputa- 
tion in this country more to the kindness of his American 
publisher, than to the intellectual merits of his writings. 
How could we refrain from impatiently anticipating the 
publication of his last work when it was, for so many 
months previous, advertised, and strongly recommended ? 

But, after all, what valuable item has he added to our in- 
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formation respecting Whitefield? What new light has he 
thrown on the life or even the times of that remarkable man ? 
What sound remark has he made which has not been ex- 
pressed before, and with tenfold more propriety and strength ? 
or, if any of the remarks which he has interspersed through 
this volume, be the result of his own unaided thoughts, they 
are at once recognized by their triteness, their prejudiced 
spirit, their colloquial vulgarity, or by their obtrusive Bos- 
wellism. 

The discerning reader need only examine the Preface to 
be convinced that R. P. can hardly stand higher in the 
estimation of the public than he does in his own. 

He prefatorily informs us that so far as this work is his 
own composition, it is written in the “spirit” of Whitefield ; 
that “like Whitefield’s actual life, it will help all that is good 
and expose not a little of what is wrong in all churches ;” that 
his catholicity is honest ; that the style is his own, (which 
no one, we presume, will be disposed to question,) that the 
time has not yet come for the philosophy of Whitefield’s 
Life; that his “mass of facts will soon be turned to good 
account by himself, or by some one,” and that in “the mean 
time Whitefield will be /nown to the public, which he was 
not until now”—which is as much as to say that every one 
will, of course, read his work, and that no one can read it 
without a full understanding and appreciation of the cha. 
racter of Whitefield. 

We admit that this Preface has the merit of brevity ; but 
we fear that no one will discover in it the modesty of merit. 

But is it correct to say that the time has not come for the 
philosophy of Whitefield’s Life? Surely it were neither a 
more operose nor premature labor than to undertake the 
Philosophy of “ Fanaticism,” or of “Benevolence :” and if, 
by the philosophy of Whitefield’s Life, nothing more be un- 
derstood than the things which entered into the formation 
of his character, the reasons which instigated, the principles 
which guided his course of ministerial action, and the in- 
fluences which he exerted, both on the condition of the 
churches and the state of the public mind; in a word, the 
causes and consequences of the rise of such a man as White- 
field, what more is needed to the accomplishment of such a 
work than the “mass of facts” which Mr. Philip has at his 
command? What more suitable time than now; nay, what 
more urgent need can there ever be for such a work than 
at the present ? 
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Were it not for the author’s prefaratory announcement 
that “ his mass of facts will soon be turned to good account 
by himself, or by some one,” the perusal of his Life of 
Whitefield, or of any of his previous works, might induce 
the shrewd suspicien, that his was not exactly the mind to 
produce the philosophy of Whitefield’s Life. Indeed, this 
clause in the preface strikingly reminds us of one who was 
wont, whenever he essayed a discourse in public, to inform 
his auditors that “he could lead them through the mazes of 
philosophy,” or “he might institute a metaphysical inquiry,” 
&c., but to this day we believe he never has; and the rea- 
son is, doubtless, that the time has not yet come ! 

Still, though Mr. Philip may have been capable of writing 
the Philosophy of Whitefield’s Life, he has not brought to 
his task, we conceive, all the requisite talents to render the 
Life of Whitefield highly interesting and useful to the pub- 
lic. He lacks what we deem the primary requisite, that 
power of mind which is capable of being fired by the con- 
templation of a subject until we partake of all its heat and 
flame. With this the reader may dispense with literary 
adornments; but without it, description, however accurate, 
will be tame, and a portrait, however faithful, must be life- 
less. Unfortunately for his task, even the literary qualifica- 
tions of our author are not of a respectable grade. 

Should we criticise his style, we might direct the reader’s 
attention to his affected alliterations, his occasional punning, 
the frequent vulgarity of his expressions, his poverty of sen- 
timent, appearing, at one time, in inflation of language, 
and again betrayed by repetition; and, in general, to the 
careless and unformed structure of his periods. According 
to his Preface, “in regard to his style, he has nothing to say, 
except that it is his own way of telling the facts of personal 
history ;” yet, on p. 331, he remarks, that “our taste for the 
simple, is the reaction ef the gorgeous; and that had he 
never tried to imitate Hervey, he should never have formed 
a puritanical style for himself.” Afterwards, when apolo- 
gizing for the manner in which he speaks of Whitefield, he 
observes, “ only a character which speaks for itself belongs 
to biography: and he is no biographer of i¢, who does not 
speak in its own style.” (p. 524.) Whether his style, there- 
fore, which, after all, he deems it necessary to say something 
about, be puritanical, Whitefieldian, or his own, it is diffi- 
cult to decide; but if it be a reaction of Hervey’s, we are 
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apprehensive that too long a familiarity with the gorgeous 
has rendered him slow to discriminate between the simple 
and the flat. 

His manner, however, of conducting the history of White- 
field’s times, is often desultory and digressive, generally un- 
dignified. Many things are introduced which have no pos- 
sible connection with the object of the work; others, which 
if of any importance, should have been thrown into notes ; 
and others, again, which would hardly have been interest- 
ing had they been uttered in conversation; while each is 
communicated in a style not more than equal to that of an 
ordinary newspaper paragraph. While the reader may be 
intent on the past, his attention is suddenly called to the 
present ; while he may be contemplating either Whitefield 
or one of his contemporaries, Mr. Philip intrudes himself on 
our notice. Jt is quite amusing to see with what ease our 
author passes from Dr. Chauncy, of Boston, to caution the 
Episcopal Church in this country against the compliments 
with which they have been favored by Mr. Colton ;— 
from Prince, the annalist, to a question which he tells us was 
suggested by a “ No.” in pencil mark, on the margin of his 
copy of American Biography ;—from Shrubsole, to the feel- 
ings with which he himself enters the Bank of England, 
&c.;—from Whitefield in Lutterworth to Robert Philip in 
Lutterworth ;—from one of Whitefield’s anecdotes to the 
first use which he made of the same ;—from Whitefield’s 
enjoying the scenery of the Hudson, to a work which is 
“now passing through the press,” actually “under his own 
eye ;” from Huntley to himself ;—from Cowie to himself ;— 
from Rowland Hill to the indebtedness of the public to him- 
self for Hill’s last and best eulogisms on Whitefield !* In- 
deed, it might be difficult, at times, to say whether our au- 
thor is writing a history of the past, or of the present; 
whether we are reading the life of Whitefield, or of him- 
self. Certain it is, that had he omitted all that has refer- 
ence to himself, and every thing that was irrelevant to the 
life and times of Whitefield, the reader might have been 
spared the perusal of many a useless page. 

We had designed to animadvert on certain remarks which 
have fallen from our author’s pen; but we are reluctant to 
trespass on the limits which we have assigned to cur more 


* Vide pp. 157, €0-—351, 84—482, 92—523, 
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interesting task. Our readers will hardly coincide with the 
remarks which may be found on page 56, where such names 
as Baxter, Owen, and Howe, are made to sink in compa- 
rison with that of Whitefield ; or on page 81, where prayer 
meetings are regarded “as the cradle of field preaching,” 
and where our author observes that “the spiritual destiny 
of America hangs on her prayer meetings ;” or with his in- 
terpretation of 2 Cor. ii. 14., on page 204; or where, on page 
474, in his sympathy with Whitefield, he overlooks the 
grounds of the distinction between the Dissenters and the 
Established Church; or where on pages 158 and 345 he 
betrays the common ignorance of English radicals on the 
subject of American slavery. 

But, notwithstanding these exceptionable traits, and the 
things which impair its literary character—thus rendering 
it greatly inferior to either Southey’s Life of Wesley, or 
Orme’s Life of Baxter ; the work embodies much valuable 
information for general readers, nor will it be uninteresting 
to the best informed to refresh their minds, nor unprofitable 
to any to recall the sayings and labors of George White- 
field. 

The life before us owes much of its value to the com- 
mendable endeavor of the author to do justice to the memory 
of Whitefield ; but it cannot be expected that he should have 
divested his mind from all undue prepossessions. If our 
interests or passions can in any way be affected by past 
character, our estimate of that character will hardly be dis- 
passionate. It is alaw of our selfish nature, to exalt or dis- 
parage individuals according as they may have contributed 
to our profit or injary—advanced or thwarted our interests. 
Hence, the judgment of contemporaries respecting a man 
eminent in letters, is apt to be distorted by private considera- 
tions, while that of posterity is always confined to the monu- 
ments of his fame. His faults and failings sleep in the 
grave ; his thoughts and sentiments are embalmed in living, 
breathing words. His personal enemies have gone to the 
tomb of the Capulets ; his works remain, and are a source of 
profit or pleasure to the world. The man is dead to us, we 
think only of the genius of his writings; without envy, 
jealousy, or fear, we assign him a place in our library, and 
grant him easy access to our hearts. The farther we are 
removed from the antipathies or prepossessions of the period 
in which a man of literary eminence lived, the more exact 
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our judgment of his moral character and intellectual achieve- 
ments. Hence, the distrust with which we should regard 
contemporary testimonies, and hence, also, the difficulty of 
forming an accurate estimate of those whose memory is in- 
separable from sectarian associations. ‘The personal feel- 
ings with which such were regarded, have been transmitted, 
alike with the form of the Church which they either up- 
held or resisted. Standing in no other operative connec- 
tion with ecclesiastical relations, we can think of Bacon, 
Locke, or Newton, according to the intrinsic merits of their 
works, and whatever their personal characters, be inclined 
to treat their memory with the most indulgent tenderness. 
‘Towards such, we can feel no resentments, no jealousies. 
Not so, when we recall either the works of a Calvin, or 
the doings of a Laud. Neither their character, nor our 
interests, sleep with their ashes. To this day, as members 
of contlicting denominations, we have not ceased, in turn, to 
assail the one, and to defend the other. As Johnson’s 
antipathy to whigism rendered him insensible to the genius 
of Milton, so it is alike difficult for us, through the force of 
sectariati prejudice, either to do justice to the memory of 
Calvin, or to refrain from magnifying the faults of Laud. 
The bare mention of either name, awakens feelings in our 
bosoms but littie modified from those which agitated the 
minds of their respective contemporaries. Some, whose 
part was neither conspicuous, nor influential in the great 
contraversies which rent the church into opposing sects, 
may meet with justice at our hands ; but no concessions can 
endear the memory of Calvin to a churchman. No veil 
which may be thrown over his character, can lessen the 
horror which the name of Laud excites in the bosem of a 
dissenter. So, while the prejudices of sects are perpetuated, 
it may be as difficult to form a judgment of Whitefield, in 
which the members of all denominations will cordially 
unite, as of the prominent non-conformists. It is with 
preachers of great name and influence in their day, as with 
the writings of religious coutroversialists—until all the par- 
tialities and animosities of their age are laid in the dust, 
there will be diversities of judgment. The principle which 
Lord Lyttleton once said, is a rule with the English, that 
“they see no good in a man whose politics they dislike,” 
applies, we conceive, with so much force, to religious sects, 
that it may be said with equal truth, they see no good in one 
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whose doctrines or whose policy they dislike. Whitefield, 
to be duly appreciated, perhaps, must be referred to a later 
age. As Milton said of himself, “ I am among the free and 
ingenuous sort of such, as evidently were born for study, 
and love learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end 
but the service of God and truth, and perhaps, that lasting 
fame and perpetuity of praise which God and good men 
have consented shall be the reward of those whose publistied 
labors advance the good of mankind.” So might Whitefield, 
in his calm and dignified self-respect, have anticipated that 
justice which the universal consent of the Christian Church 
would eventually bestow on the great preacher of the 18th 
century. 

Even now, it appears to us, there can be but one opinion 
among all sects and classes respecting Whitefield as a 
preacher. ‘The man who could electrify the nobility, and 
awe the populace of Britain; who could wring tears from 
the eyes of the philosopher, as well as of the slave; who 
preached day after day, and year after year, with not only 
undiminished but increasing popularity ; whose voice could 
command the weeping silence of twenty thousand auditors ; 
who preached in demonstration of the Spirit to hundreds of 
thousands in both hemispheres—preaching, as Apelles 
painted, and numbering hundreds of converts among the 
high and the low, the learned and the ignorant, as the effect 
of a single sermon; whose life and labors awakened the 
astonished gaze of the world ; whose death caused a voice of 
lamentation in most of the churches, both of England and 
America, and called forth tributary discourses to his memory 
from men of every different sect, and every diversity of 
talent, and whose influence has been perpetuated in the 
labors of so many distinguished preachers and useful men, 
must stand next in the annals of the Church, to the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. As there has been but one Homer 
or Milton, one Demosthenes, one Shakespeare, so has there 
been among uninspired men, but one Whitefield. We feel 
the evangelic fervor of a Saurin; we are wrapt in admira- 
tion at the dizzy flights of a Massillon ; or the pathetic deserip- 
ticas of a Bossuet ; we are arrested by the terse thought of a 
South ; convinced by the close logic of a Barrow ; alarmed 
by a Baxter, comforted by a Leighton, confirmed in our 
views, and refined in our feelings by a Hall; but of which 
of these men, as a living preacher, can it be said with so 
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much emphasis, as it must be said of Whitefield, that God 
was with him of a truth. As the beau ideal of Grecian 
loveliness, united in harmonious combination the separate 
perfections of different beauties, so might it be necessary, in 
order to realise what Whitefield was, to blend in one, the 
separate excellencies of the most successful preachers ; and 
even then, perhaps, we shall have formed a very inadequate 
conception. Such unction, such aptness and readiness, 
such power, such untiring energy, such exhaustless fonts 
of feeling, such burning love for souls, such a manner, such 
a voice, such alternate bursts of tenderness and terror, we 
can scarcely hope to find, even separately, in any living 
preacher. While thinking of the men of our own day, as 
compared with Whitefield, we feel almost as did the artist 
who was modelling from the Jupiter of Phidias, when he 
turned his eye to the forms of mortals. 

The character and condition of the fifteenth century 
called in accents of thunder for reform, and Luther arose 
at the bidding of the Almighty ; so did the state of the Pro- 
testant Church at the dawn of the eighteenth century, 
creating a necessity for the renovating instrumentality of 
evangelical preaching, give rise to a Whitefield. Religion, 
at that time, summoned not to her service the most original 
talents, nor the profoundest erudition. Infidelity could 
boast of no names nor works, to compare with the great 
men, and imperishable tomes of the preceding age. "The 
Bible had long been translated into the vernacular tongue 
by the most critical scholars, the doctrines of the Bible had 
been hermeneutically deduced from its pages, and systemati- 
cally arranged as the articles of the reformed faith, by the 
most pious and enlightened divines, while the names of 
Stillingfleet, Locke, Cudworth, Warburton, and Butler, and 
a list of other mighty men of intellectual valor, were so 
many guarantees to the world, that Christianity was neither 
a system to be assailed with success, nor scorned with im- 
punity. But neither the greatest ecclesiastics, nor the most 
learned divines, could have achieved the object which 
heaven designed, and the welfare of immortal souls de- 
manded. Church order, there was ; but it pressed like moun- 
tains of lead on the vitals of piety. Mind, there was—fully 
capable of defending the outworks of Christianity, but in 
the proud consciousness of its learned acquisitions, it had 
perverted the simplicity of truth, and dimmed the glory of 
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the cross. When practical religion was forgotten, or stig- 
matised as fanaticism, and preaching had degenerated into 
mere heathenish morality ; when conformity was more than 
character, and rites and robes were considered as more im- 
portant than either doctrine or practice ; yes, when the doc- 
trine of regeneration by the Holy Spirit was compromised 
by a Gibson, explained away by a Warburton, denied by a 
Smallbroke, caricatured by a Lavington, and regarded as 
delusion by a Stebbins ;* when, in short, the principles of 
the reformation had been superceded by high church dog- 
mas, then, was there urgent need for one who could so 
preach the “truth in Jesus,” that his voice should be heard 
through all the length of the British Empire, breaking the 
slumbers of spiritual death which bound her, and wrafting 
its startling echoes to the far off shores of the Western 
world. In the rise, at that period, of such a man as White- 
field, clad with no other armor than the shield of faith, the 
breastplate of righteousness, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Npirit, we recognise the agency of the same 
overruling Providence, which, to rescue the ark of the 
covenant, sent forth a David, with his sling and pebbles, to 
encounter and defeat Goliah. 

We are aware that in the revival of evangelical religion 
during the last century, the first place, by the generous en- 
thusiasm of his followers, has been assigned to the illustrious 
founder of Methodism; but a candid investigation of Wes- 
ley’s history will lead to the conclusion, that he was an 
ascetic in his religion, as he was an Arminian in his belief; 
that he was for many years as ignorant of true experimental 
piety, as he was ever after averse from the tenets of Calvin- 
ism. Far be it from us to exalt Whitefield to the wanton 
disparagement of Wesley. ‘Though in some respects siml- 
lar, and for sometime harmonious in their co-operative 
labors, they were distinctly two; and we can in no other 
manner ascertain the nature of the influence which they 


* Dr. Stebbins’ sermon confirms me more and more in my opinion, that I 
ought to be instant in season and out of season. For to me, he seems to know 
no more of the true nature of regeneration, than Nicodemus did when he came to 
Jesus by night. Your lordship may observe, that he does not speak a word of 
original sin or the dreadful consequences of our fall in Adam, upon which the 
doctrine of the new birth is entirely founded. No, like other polite preachers, he 
seems to think, that St. Paul’s description of the wickedness of the heathen, is 
only to be referred to past ages.”’—p. 90. See also Whitefield’s exposure of 
Warburton. p, 451. 
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separately exerted, than by weighing the difference which 
obtained between their speculative views, and habitual 
feelings. Both alike burned with zeal, but Wesley’s was 
oftener than Whitfield’s, a zeal not according to knowledge. 
Both held to the sensible manifestations of the Holy Ghost, 
but, in the one, superstition and mysticism deformed those 
views which in the other were sometimes confounded with 
animal impulses. Both were equally attached to their re- 
spective tenets, but the one would not acknowledge that 
any “Baptist or Presbyterian writer whom he had read, 
knew any thing of the liberties of Christ;” the other, 
“blessed God, that he could see the differences between 
God’s children, and yet love them from his heart.” Wesley 
said, that he “ would drive John Calvin out of Bristol,” but 
the language of Whitefield was, “I want more tongues, 
more bodies, more souls for the Lord Jesus.—Had La thou- 
sand he should have themall.” “O that L could fly from pole 
to pole publishing the everlasting Gospel!” ‘The one wasa 
perfectionist—the other ceased not, to his dying hour, to 
humble himself before God on account of the remaining 
corruptions of his nature. The one habitually obtruded 
the peculiarities of his creed on the attention of his auditors, 
the other, as he advanced in his course, confined himself to 
the simple truths of the Gospel. Wesley was the better 
scholar, Whitefield the humbler Christian. While the 
former exhibited more of the subtilties of reason, in the lat- 
ter was discovered more of the simplicity of faith; and if 
Whitefield “beyond compare” were the greater preacher, 
Wesley must be admitted to be the greater tactician. Cove- 
tous of fame and ambitious of power—singularly gifted 
with all the requisite talents for leading the common mind, 
John Wesley aimed to found a religious sect; but who was 
ever more divested of selfish aspirings, or of sectarian preju- 
dices, than George Whitefield? With equal, if not greater, 
facilities than his remarkable contemporary for organizing 
a band of followers, so far from aspiring to sectarian distinc- 
tion, he steadfastly resisted every importunity whether to 
withdraw from the Church of England, to connect himself 
with the Associate Presbytery of Scotland, or to head the 
Calvinistic Methodists. Preaching the Gospel of the grace 
of God without respect to names or conditions, to clime or 
color, was the one grand object to which he had sincerely 
and solemnly dedicated his being ; nor did he ever minister 
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either to exalt himself, or to flatter his auditors; but 
whether he addressed Churchmen or Dissenters, the high 
or the low, the rich or the poor, the learned or the ignorant, 
to all alike, as the subjects of a common depravity aaa, 
did he preach the necessity of being born again and of be- 
ing justified by faith alone. Considering the extent of his 
journeyings, the access which he enjoyed to all denomina- 
tions and to all classes, the universal interest which his 
ministry excited, and the unparalleled eloquence of his 
preaching, his living influence as a preacher of the Gospel, 
must have been incomparably greater than that of Wesley, 
while that influence was altogether in favor of Calvinistic 
views and evangelical religion. Admitting that Wesley did 
much towards elevating the religious character of the people 
in the lower walks of life, Whitefield did more, for his in- 
fluence was confined to no one class—while he discounte- 
nanced the fanaticism which resulted from the preaching, 
and was so intimately allied with Wesley’s feelings. ‘To 
our view, Whitefield appears in the last century, as the Lu- 
ther of Regeneration, and we cannot but thiak that by his 
preaching he awakened that influence in behalf of evangelic 
religion, which Wilberforce* has perpetuated in his “ Prac- 
tical Views ot Christianity.” To live through many gene- 
rations as the oracle of a sect, all that Whitefield needed 
was the ambition and tact of Wesley. 

Viewing the corruptions of doctrine which then obtained, 
and the envenomed hostility to true religion which pervaded 
both the higher and lower classes of society, Whitefield cannot 
be fairly judged of by those rules of Church order which 
govern the ministry of the present day; nor when we con- 
sider his peculiar endowments, is it altogether philosophic 
to estimate his character by the ordinary preachers of the 
Gospel. But whatever, according to the judgment of the op- 
ponents of evangelical religion, or of the enemies of Dissent, 
might have been his irregularities and imprudencies, they 
could hardly have been more inexcusable than the treatment 
which he received from the Bishops of the Established 
Church. At their door, rather than at his, impartial history 
will lay the blame of whatever irregularities he was charge- 
able ;—at the feet, too, of a corrupt or unconverted priesthood 


* The conversion of Wiiberforce may be traced to Whitefield. Wilberforce's 
aunt, whose principles and piety exerted such an influence over his mind, was a 
disciple of Whitefield. 
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must be thrown the guilt of all the severity of speech which 
Whitefield may have indulged. When an unjust judge or 
an empirical physician escapes not our just censure, why 
should a mere worldling claim our respect because of his 
title? Adopting the sentiment of Electra to her wicked 
mother, with what propriety might he have said, 


“Tis you that say it, not I; 
You do the deeds, and your unhallowed deeds 
Find me the words.” 


His reply, however, was to the same purpose-—“I could not 
help exposing the impiety of these vile teachers, who say we 
are not now to receive the Holy Ghost. But out of your 
own mouths will I condemn you, ye blind guides! Did 
you not at the time of ordination, tell the bishop that you— 
were inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost, to take upon you 
the administration of the Church? Surely, at that time 
you acted the part of Ananias and Sapphira over again. 
Surely, says Bishop Burnet, you lied not only unto man, 
but unto God.”—p. 88. 

So notorious were the corruptions both as regards doc- 
trines and practice which pervaded the Establishment, that 
even Bolingbroke who regarded the doctrines of Calvin as 
the doctrines of the Bible, could not refrain from rebuking 
the Vicar of Battersea: “ Let me tell you seriously,” said he, 
“that the greatest miracle in the world is, the subsistence 
of Christianity, and its preservation as a religion, when the 
preaching of it is committed to the care of such unchristian 
wretches as you.” 

That some, by attempting to imitate Whitefield, may have 
gone to an extreme, mistaking fancy for faith, and imagi- 
nings for revelations, should not, in our minds, constitute 
an objection to the course which he himself pursued. All 
the imprudencies and extravagancies of which others were 
guilty, were “laid to him as being the primum mobile,” 
but “wild fire,” as he remarked in relation to these things, 
“will necessarily blend itself with the pure fire that comes 
from God’s altar.”—p. 151. 

Had he not been excluded from the pulpits of the Estab- 
lished Churches, he would never have taken to the fields ; 
but circumstanced as he was, there can be, as it appears to 
us, no valid objection to his field preaching, unless we are 
prepared to say, that he should have regarded man more 
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than God—the formalities of hierarchical order, rather than 
the interests of the Gospel ; or that he should have respect- 
ed those canons which forbad any minister preaching in 
unconsecrated places, when the canon which forbad all 
clergymen to frequent taverns and play at cards, was never 
put into execution. In itself, there can be no more objec- 
tion to preaching without the walls of a consecrated edifice, 
than to the distribution of traets through an unsanctified 
neighborhood. But considering the fact, that the Gospel 
was not generally preached in the Established Churches— 
that Whitefield could only in rare instances command 
their pulpits, and that in every place the people thronged 
him to hear the word of life, we might with equal propriety 
condemn Luther for preaching, contrary to the authority of 
the Pope, the doctrine of justification by faith, as Whitefield 
for ranging up and down, preaching repentance to those 
multitudes who not only came neither to Church nor to 
meeting, but for whom no place of worship was sufliciently 
commodious. 

He was decidedly too lax in his views of Church govern- 
ment, but the same feeling which led him to oppose separa- 
tion from the Establishment, instigated him to preach 
wherever the “multitudes were gathered together”—this 
was his absorbing desire to see Christ’s spiritual kingdom 
set up in the hearts of all men. 

When sucha man as Whitefield appears, the danger to the 
cause of religion always results from the number of imitators 
which arise—persons of mere zeal, having neither talent, 
wisdom nor love ; but these furnish no substantial reason 
why, under certain circumstances, a Whitefield may not be 
permitted to itinerate. Were there not false apostles and 
false Christs ? 

In looking at the effects of his preaching, therefore, we 
do injustice alike to him and to ourselves, if we confine our 
view to contingent evils, instead of looking at the grand 
results as portrayed in the following public testimony of 
three of the principal ministers in Boston : 

“'The wondrous work of God, at this day, making its 
triumphant progress through the land, has forced many 
men of clear minds, strong powers, consider able knowledge, 
and firmly rivetted in Arminian and Socinian tenets, to 
«ive them all up at once, and yield to the adorable sove- 
reignty and irresistibility of the divine Spirit, in his saving 
operations on the souls of men. For, to see such men as 
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these, some of them of licentious lives, long inured in a 
course of vices, and of high spirits, coming to the preaching 
of the word ; some only « out of curosity, “and mere design 
to get matter of caviling and banter; all at once, in 
opposition to their inward enmity, resolutions, and re- 
sistances, to fall under an unexpected and hated power : 
to have all the strength of their resolution and resis- 
tance taken away; to have such inward views of the 
horrid wickedness, not only of their lives but of their 
hearts, with their exceeding great and immediate danger 
of eternal misery, as has amazed their souls, and thrown 
them into distress unutterable, yea, forced ‘them to cry 
out in the assemblies with the greatest agonies: and then, 
in two or three days, and sometimes sooner, to have 
such unexpected and raised views of the infinite grace and 
love of God in Christ, as have enabled them to believe in 
him ; lifted them at once out of their distresses ; filled their 
hearts with admiration ; and joy unspeakable and full of 
glory breaking forth in their shining countenances and 
transporting voices, to the surprise of those about them :— 
and to see them kindling up, at once, into a flame of love to 
God, an utter detestation of their former courses and vicious 
habits ; yea, by such a detestation, that the very power of 
these habits receive, at once, a mortal wound : in short, to 
see their high spirits, on a sudden humbled; their hard 
hearts made tender; their aversion to the Holy Ghost, now 
turned into a powerful and prevailing bent to contemplate 
Him as revealed in Christ; to labor to be like him in holi- 
ness; to please and honor him bya universal and glad con- 
formity to his will and nature ; and to promote his holy 
kingdom in all about them—loving them, forgiving them, 
asking forgiveness of them abounding in acts of justice 
and charity, i in a meek and condescending carriage towards 
the meanest, and aspiring after higher sanctity. 

“And to see other gentlemen, of the like parts, knowledge, 
and principles; and of sober, just, and religious lives, as far 
as mere reason, with outward revelation, is able to carry 
them; and prepossessed against this work as imagined en- 
thusiasm: yet, at once, surprised to find the mselves entirely 
destitute of that inward sanctity, and supreme love to God, 
which the Gospel teaches as absolutely needful ; to find 
themselves no more than conceited Pharisees, who had been 
working out a righteousness for their own justification ; 
and to have a clear discovery of their inward enmity to 
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Christ, and to the nature and way of redemption by him; 
with the vileness of their hearts and lives, which they had 
never seen before: in short, to find themselves yet unrenewed 
in the spirit of their minds, and under the heavy wrath 
and curse of God ; to lose all their former confidence; give 
up their beloved schemes; to see themselves undone and 
helpless, and sink into great distress ; and then, condemning 
themselves as guilty wretches, humbly lying at the foot of 
absolute and sovereign grace, ‘looking up to Christ as the 
only Mediator, to reconcile them to God, to justify them 
wholly by his own righteousness, and to enlighten, sanctify, 
and govern them by his Holy Spirit; and there to wait, till 
they find a new and mighty life and power come into their 
souls, enabling them to embrace, trust in, and love this 
divine Redeemer ; rejoice with satisfaction in him; and 
perform every kind of duty, both to God and man, with 
pleasure, and with quite another spirit than before.” p. 151-3. 

It is not our intention, however, to vindicate Whitefield 
from all the charges of his enemies. Suffice it to say, that 
some arose from his preaching in unconsecrated places ; 
some from his acting irrespectively of sectarian interests ; 
some from his refusal to connect himself with the Associate 
Presbytery of Scotland ; some from the doctrines which he 
preached ; some from his severe faithfulness and unflinch- 
ing boldness ; and others, from the efforts which he made 
to win souls, and which evidenced his madness in the view 
of those who had no conception either of man’s fallen con- 
dition, or of Christ’s overtiowing love. 

It might be expected that such a man, from his “deep 
humility, well-directed zeal and burning love,” would, like 
Christ, be called to endure the contradiction of sinners— 
like Paul, be accounted as the dregs and offscourings of 
the earth. ‘That in his life, he afforded no grounds for just 
offence, is capable of the amplest evidence. He lived down 
most of the falsehoods which were circulated respecting 
him. He lived to see some of his former persecutors, his 
most hopeful converts—some of his bitterest opponents be- 
coming his warmest eulogists. Cowper’s tribute to his 
memory embodies, we presume, with strictest accuracy, the 
conflicting views and feelings with which he was regarded. 

“ Levconomus (beneath well-soundnig Greek 
I slur a name, a poet must not speak) 


Stood pilloried on infamy’s high stage, 
And bore the pelting scorn of half an age. 
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The very butt of slander and the blot, 

For every dart that malice ever shot. 

The man that mentioned him, at once dismiss’d 

All mercy from his lips and sneer’d and hiss’d. 

His crimes were such as Sodom never knew, 

And perjury stood up to swear all true: 

His aim was mischief and his zeal pretence, 

His speech rebellion against common sense: 

A knave, when tried on honesty’s plain rule, 

And when by that of reason a mere fool. 

The world’s best comfort was his doom was pass’d, 

Die when he might he must be damn’d at last. 
Now, truth, perform thine office! waft aside 

The curtain drawn by prejudice and pride ; 

Revea! (the man is dead) to wond’ring eyes, 

This more than monster in his proper guise :— 
He lov'd the world that hated him; the tear 

That dropp’d upon his Bible was sincere ! 

Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

His only answer was—a blameless life : 

And he that forg’d, and he that threw, the dart, 

Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 

Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbrib’d, 

Were copied close in him, and well! transerib’d. 

He followed Pau!—his zeal a kindred flame, 

His apostolic charity the same: 

Like him cross’d cheerfully tempestuous seas, 

Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; 

Like him he labor’d, and like him content 

To bear it, suffer’d shame where’er he went. 
Blush calumny! and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy can spare the room, 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 

Which, aim’d at him, have piere’d the offended skies ; 

And say, Blot out my sin, confess’d, deplor’d, 

Against thine image, in thy saint, O Lord !’”’ 


Perhaps no preacher of the Gospel, since the days of the 
Apostle Paul, ever incurred such wide-spread censure, or 
received such exalted praise. Pulpits rang with invectives 
against him;—he was denounced as a bigot, a jesuit, a 
slanderer—he was cast into lime pits and brooks—his 
preaching was sometimes disturbed by every outrage on 
order and decency—he was beaten—he was stoned—times 
and again were attempts made on his life. Thus, obnoxious 
to erudite scorn and vulgar ridicule—at one time threatened 
by the priests and rulers, and again exposed to a frantic 
rabble, how forcibly does he remind us of the great apostle 
of the Gentles—for neither did he count his life dear unto 
himself, so that he might testify to the Gospel of the Grace 
of God. Whata triumph of grace over nature—of moral 
courage over constitutional timidity ! Neither the courage 
which Bourdaloue evinced before Louis the Fourteenth, 
nor of South haranging the royal profligate of England, can 
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compare with that which under incomparably more trying 
circumstances, braced the nerves and stayed the heart of 
George Whitefield. Among uninspired preachers of the 
Géspel, he must stand side by side with him, who, when 
conjured by his weeping friends, not to appear at the diet of 
Worms, said, “TI am called in the name of God to go, and 
I would go, though there were as many devils in Worms, 
as there are tiles on their houses.” 

But if Whitefield were uncharitable and censorious, what 
were the Bishops? How melancholy is it to reflect that 
rulers in Israel, though men of the most splendid acquire- 
ments, should, in many instances, have neither known the 
truth In Jesus, nor cared for the interests of the Gospel ! 

Notwithstanding all the wrongs which Whitefield suf- 
fered, if we observe with what feelings he treated his oppo- 
nents and enemies, we must acknowledge that he was a 
good man, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. “ Was na- 
ture to speak,” said he to Wesley, “I had rather die than 
write against you.” “Iam willing to go with you to prison 
and death, but Lam not willing to write against you.” Even 
after his breach with Wesley he could write thus: 

“'The news and prospect of your approaching dissolution 
hath quite weighed me down. I pity myself and the church ; 
—but not you, A radiant throne awaits you, and ere long 
you will enter into your Master’s joy. Yonder He stands 
with a massy crown, ready to put on your head, amidst an 
admiring throng of saints and angels. But I—poor I, who 
have been waiting for my dissolution these nineteen years, 
must be left behind, to ‘grovel here below.” Well, this is 
my comfort—it cannot be long until the chariots will be 
sent even for worthless me! If prayers can detain you— 
even you shall not leave us yet. But if the decree is gone 
forth, that you must now fall asleep in Jesus—may he kiss 
your soul away and give you to die in the embraces of tri- 
umphant love. If in the land of the living, I hope to pay 
my last respects to you next week. If not—farewell! My 
heart is too big. ‘Tears trickle down too fast; and J fear 
you are too weak for me to enlarge. May underneath you 
be Christ’s everlasting arms. 1 commend you to his never 
failing mercy, and am your most affectionate, sympathising, 
and afflicted younger brother in the Gospel.” p. 393. 

In relation to the attack which was made on him by the 
Erskines, he simply wrote to a gentleman in Wales, “ ‘the 

Vou. V. 62 
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dear Erskines have dressed me in very black colors, Mr. 
Gibb’s pamphlet will show how black, dear men, I pity 
them.” 

In allusion to his having been stoned at Wrexham, he 
said, “I met with a little rough treatment, but what have 
pilgrims better to expect in a wilderness.” 

In justification of his prosecuting the Hampton rioters, he 
observed, “we knew we wanted to exercise no revenge 
against the rioters, and yet we thought it wrong that the 
Gospel should be stopped by such persons, when the govern- 
ment countenanced no such thing, and also, that it was ab- 
surd to thank God for wholesome laws if they were not to 
be made use of. * * We were also fearful that if any of our 
brethren should be murdered by future riotings, we should 
be accessary to their death if we neglected to tie the rioters’ 
hands, which was all we desired to do.” On obtaining a 
verdict in his favor, “I then retired,” he states, “to my 
lodgings, kneeled down and gave thanks, with some friends, 
to our all-conquering Emmanuel. Afterwards I went to the 
inn, prayed and returned thanks with the witnesses, exhort- 
ing them to behave with meekness and humility to their 
adversaries.” p. 267-72. 

But without alluding to various other particulars, let the 
answer which he sent to one of the clergy who had ma- 
ligned him during his absence from London, be taken in 
final proof of his christian temper. “I am content,” he 
wrote, “to wait till the day of judgment for the clearing up 
of my character, and, after I am dead, I desire no other epi- 
taph than this, Here lies George Whitefield. What sort 
of a man he was, the great day will discover.” 

We have selected these quotations, because they are 
fraught with instruction to many of our own day. If per- 
secution be encountered, to forgive our enemies— if obloquy 
be incurred, to await with patience the test of the final tri- 
bunal, is the best evidence at once of our sincerity and of 
the truth or righteousness of our cause. 

Indeed, Whitefield’s persecutions, in connection with the 
excitement which his ministry occasioned, have often been 
adduced to prove that our times have given birth to men of 
similar character. But it appears to us that no one of our 
recent evangelists or reformers can with any more propiety 
be compared to Whitefield, than “Satyr to Hyperion.” 

Whitefield was called a “ New Light,” but did he ever say 
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that the standards of his church were not agreeable to the 
word of God? Did he profess to have made discoveries in 
theology? Did he preach another Gospel ? or, was he not 
a New Light simply because he preached doctrines which, 
though in strict accordance with the Articles of the Church, 
were not known to the generality of ministers and people. 

Whitefield has been called a Revivalist ;—but did he call 
on the Church to pledge themselves to “get up a revival.” 
Did he encourage petitions from the people, that he might 
read them for effect? Did he institute an anxious seat? 
Did he rely on human agencies? or, did he not, as he 
affirmed, “ preach what he believed to be truth, and then 
leave it to the Spirit of God to make the application.” 

Was there any thing in his manner of preaching which 
would lead his hearers to confound a “ resolution” with 
conversion? Was tle burthen of his preaching “ ability,” 
or man’s fallen condition? Was it the terrors of the law, 
or the love of Christ? Did he aim to explain away the 
doctrines of depravity, of regeneration, and of justification 
by faith, or to establish them? We need not ask whether 
he preached “ Sinless Perfection ;’ or whether he made the 
sum and substance of the Gospel to consist in Abolitionism, 
Tetotalism, or Moral Reform. 

Did he post hand-bills at the corners of the streets? (the 
shrewd expedient of our minorum gentium to secure noto- 
riety.) Did he give inflated accounts of the result of his 
preaching? or was he not strenuously opposed to having 
even his name in print? 

Did he uniformly disgust the higher classes? Did his 
converts become a “disgrace to religion?” Did he ever set 
a price on the heads of his converts? Did the number of 
his converts decrease; or did they not increase with his 
labors? Was he not unlike any one of our recent Revi- 
vivalists, more useful at the last than at first.* 

Did he show any spiritual pride or any lust of dominion? 
How unlike some of our prominent Revivalists, the follow- 
ing confessions: “ Next Saturday, I am thirty-five years old ; 
I am ashamed to think how little I do or suffer for Christ.” 
And afterwards, “ Alas, lam a drone and deserve to be stung 
out of God’s hive.” Whilst at Lisbon, he heard of the death 
of Doddridge—* Lord Jesus prepare me to follow after! I 


* See pages 336, 420, 34, 43, 59, 93, and 506. 
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intend to begin, for as yet | have done nothing. God quicken 
my tardy steps, and help me to do much in little time. ‘This 
is my highest ambition.” 

Look at the following appeal to sinners, and judge whether 
any one of our recent evangelists has formed himself on the 
model of Whitefield? * * “ You cannot say I have, like 
legal preachers, been requiring you to make bricks without 
straw. I have not bidden you to make yourselves saints 
and then come to God; but I have offered you salvation on 
as cheap and easy terms as you can desire. I have offered 
you Christ’s whole wisdom, Christ's whole righteousness, 
Christ’s whole sanctification and eternal redemption if you 
will but believe on him. If you say you cannot believe, you 
say right; for faith, as well as every other blessing, is the 
gift of God. But then wait on God, and who knows but he 
may have mercy on thee.” * * p. 546. 

Or, to which of our recent Revivalists will the following 
descriptions apply ? 

“He comes with the same extraordinary spirit of meek- 
ness, sweetness, and universal benevolence, as before. In 
opposition to the spirit of separation and bigotry, he is still 
for holding communion with all Protestant churches. In 
opposition to enthusiasm, he preaches a close adherence to 
the Scriptures, and the necessity of trying all impressions 
by them, and of rejecting as delusion whatever is not agree- 
able to them. In opposition to antinomianism, he preaches 
up all kinds of relative and religious duties—though to be 
performed in the strength of Christ; and, in short, the doc- 
trines of the church of England, and of the first fathers of 
this country. As before, he applies himself to the under- 
standing of his hearers, and then to their affections. And 
the more he preaches, the more he convinces people of their 
mistakes about him, and increases their satisfaction.” p. 307. 

“T never beheld,” said Hervey, “so fair a copy of our 
Lord; such a living image of the Saviour; such exalted 
delight in God ; such unbounded benevolence to man ; such 
steady faith in the divine promises ; such fervent zeal for the 
divine glory; and all this without the least moroseness of 
humor, or extravagances of behavior ; but sweetened with 
the most engaging cheerfulness of temper, and regulated by 
all the sobriety of reason and wisdom of Scripture : inso- 
much, that I cannot forbear applying the wise man’s enco- 
mium on an illustrious woman, te this eminent minister of 
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the everlasting Gospel—‘ Many sons have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all.” p. 331 

The only ground of resemblance is found in Whitefield’s 
itinerating ; but aside from the fact, that the circumstances 
in which he was placed were peculiar to his own times, it 
cannot be alleged against his ministry, that he even inter- 
fered with the rights of pastors, while many things may be 
adduced to prove » that he did not lack discretion. What re- 
cent evangelist would have declined to preach for Mr. Ho- 
liday from the consideration which influenced Whitefield’s 
mind ?* What one among their class would have preached 
with the wisdom which Whitefield at one time evinced, 
while preaching in Glasgow, on occasion of Ferdinand’s 
glorious victory over the French, and again, when preach- 
ing to the negroes in Bermudas. “'They expected,” he said, 
“to hear me speak against their masters. Blessed be God, 
that 1 was directed not to say any thing, this first time, to 
the masters at all, though my text led me to it. It might 
have been of bad consequences to tell them their duty, or 
charge them too roundly with neglect of it, before their 
slaves. ‘They would mind all I said to their masters, and, 
perhaps, nothing that I said to them. Every thing is beau- 
tiful in its season. Lord, teach me always that due season, 
whenever I am called to give either black or white a portion 
of thy word!” p. 325. 

Whether he might not have been, on the whole, more use- 
ful had he been stationary, is a question which it is difficult 
to decide. Still, it appears to us, that if ever itineracy were 
justifiable, it was in Whitefield’s case; that if ever a man 
were pre-eminently fitted for extensive usefutness, as an 
itinerant preacher, it was he; while, at the same time, we 
cannot but think that permanent restriction to the duties of 
a single church would have alike cramped his energies and 
speedily exhausted his resources. His course, so far from 
being an argument in favor of the order of evangelists, 
should Jead one to ask himself whether he have the qualifi- 
cations of Whitefield, before he attempts to follow in his 
steps. 

We are aware that the opponents of modern revivalists 
have been likened to the opponents of Whitefield and 
‘Tennent; but we have read Mr. Philip’s work with special 


¢ P. 323. 
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attention, and we are perfectly satisfied that our revivalists 
cannot shield themselves under those venerated names. 
The difference is as wide as that between Calvin and 
Pelagius—or rather light and darkness. Whitefield was 
the great champion of the doctrines of grace. Ever preach- 
ing ‘on depravity, regeneration, and justification by faith, it 
was these doctrines which at once arrested the atiention of 
dying multitudes, and called forth the ridicule of the infidel, 
the scoffs of the Pharisee, and the enmity of the bigot. The 
opposition sprung from those who opposed the doctrines of 
grace, not from those who held them dear as their heart’s 
blood. It was occasioned by the simple doctrines of revela- 
tion, not by a system of metaphysics which threatened to 
undermine the faith once delivered to the saints ;—by the re- 
vival of orthodoxy, not by the resurrection of old heresies. 
“The doctrines of grace!” exclaimed Church, “the doc- 
trines of grace have set all mankind by the ears!” But now, 
it is the doctrines of Pelagius which have set so many of our 
churches by the ears. Wesley, rather than Whitefield, we 
conceive, was the prototype of our modern revivalists. 

We may, therefore, congratulate the friends of truth on 
the appearance of the Life and Times of Whitefield. So 
far as it may be read, it will tend to subserve the cause of 
evangelic religion, and on this account, deserves the atten- 
tion both of clergymen and of candidates for the ministry. 
It may serve, also, to convince us of the sovereignty of God 
in the selection of individuals to advance his cause ; what 
may be accomplished by a single man going forth in the name 
of Jehovah ; what power the “Gospel has, ‘when preached in 
simplicity and godly sincerity ; and how impotent is all op- 
position to the cause of God and his anointed. 

Were it consistent with our limits, we should refer to the 
various particulars which have arrested our attention during 
the perusal of this work; for example, to the number of 
Whitefield’s converts, the extent of his journeyings, the 
almost incredible amount of his labors, to his faithfulness, 
his candor, his catholic spirit, his secret prayer, his filial 
feelings, as illustrated in a letter to his mother ; his letter on 
the death of his child—his letter to Franklin—his remarks 
respecting Warburton’s views, and especially, his mode of 
preparing himself for doing good—so worthy our imitation ; 
the feelings with which he regarded the sacred office, so 
fraught with instruction to those who would press young 
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men to enter, or who are themselves not backward to em- 
brace the earliest opportunity of entering the ministry ; his 
wonderful popularity to the close of his life, and his un- 
affected humility. 

A few extracts, however, in reference to the last of these 
particulars, will not be unprofitable to our readers. 

“My mind being now more open and enlarged, I began 
to read the Scriptures upon my knees; laying aside all other 
books, and praying over, if possible, every word and line. 
This proved meat, indeed, and drink, indeed, to my soul. 
I daily received fresh life, light, and power, from above. I 
got more true knowledge from reading the book of God, 
in one month, than | could ever have acquired from all the 
writings of men. In one word, I found it profitable for re- 
proof, “for correction, for instruction ; every way Ssuflicient 
to make the man of God periect, thoroughly furnished for 
every good work and word.” p. 36. 

“From the time I first entered the University, especiaily 
from the time I knew what was true and undefiled Chris- 
tianity, I entertained high thoughts of the importance of the 
ministerial oflice, and was not solicitous what place should 
be prepared for me, but how J should be prepared for a place. 
That saying of the Apostle, ‘ Not a novice, lest being puffed 
up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil ; 
and that first question of our excellent ordination office, ‘ Do 
you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon you this office and administration ?’) used even 
to make me tremble, whenever I thought of entering into 
the thinistry. ‘The shyness of Moses and some other pro- 
phets, when God sent them out in a public capacity, I 
thought was sufficient to teach me, not to run until I was 

called. He who knoweth the hearts of men, is witness that 

| never prayed more earnestly against any thing, than I did 
against entering into this service of the church, so soon. 
Oftentimes i have been in an agony in prayer, when under 
convictions of my insufliciency for so great a work ;—with 
strong cries and tears, I have frequently said, ‘ Lord, I am 
a youth of uncircumcised lips : Lord, send me not into thy 
vineyard yet !” 

“'This is a day much to be remembered, O, my soul! for, 
about noon, I was solemnly admitted by good Bishop Benson, 
before many witnesses, into holy orders ; and was, blessed 
be God! kept composed both before and after imposition of 
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hands. I endeavored to behave with unaffected devotion ; 
but not suitable enough to the greatness of the office I was 
to undertake. At the same time, I trust, | answered to every 
question from the bottom of my heart, and heartily prayed 
that God might say, Amen. I hope the good of souls will 
be my only principle of action. Let come what will—life 
or death—depth or height—I shall henceforward live like 
one, who this day, in the presence of men and angels, took 
the holy sacrament upon the profession of being inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost, to take upon me that ministration 
in the church.” 

On the subject of the ministry, he said, “I am sure I 
never prayed so much against my infirmities, as against 
going into hely orders so soon. However some may come 
to preach here and there,—and I know not how much they 
are concerned,—but I am sure it concerned me greatly. 1 
have prayed hundreds of times, that God would not let me 
go so soon. I remember once at Gloucester—I know the 
room—and I cannot help looking up at the window, when- 
ever | am there, and going by: I know the bed-side—I know 
the floor, on which I have been prostrate for weeks together, 
crying, | cannot go; I am a novice; I shall fall into the 
condemnation of the devil. Yet I wanted to be at Oxford. 
I wanted to stay there three or four years, that I might make 
a hundred and fifty sermons at least, for | wished to set up 
with a stock in trade. I remember wrestling, praying, 
groaning, striving with God; and said, | am undone, unfit 
to speak in thy name; my God, send me not. After I had 
written to all my friends, to pray against the bishop’s solicita- 
tion, these words came into my mind,‘ My sheep hear my 
voice, and none shall pluck them out of my hand,’—then I 
said, Lord, I will go; send me arhen thou wilt.” 

In relation to his popularity, he said, “It is too much for 
one man to be received as I have been by thousands. ‘The 
thought of it lay me low, but I cannot get low enough. I 
would willingly sink into nothing before the blessed Jesus, 
all in all.” 

Again, “ you judge right when you say, ‘it is your opi- 
nion that Ido not want to make a sect, or set myself at the 
head of a party.” No! let the name of Whitefield die, so 
that the cause of Jesus Christ may live! I have seen 
enough of popularity to be sick of it ; did not the interest of 
my blessed Master require my appearing in public, the world 
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would hear but little of me henceforward. But who can 
desert such a cause ?” 

‘““My coming to England will try my fidelity to my 
Master. ‘Those that before, I suppose, would have plucked 
out their eyes for me, now, I suspect, will be very shy to- 
ward me.” 

How disinterested his zeal was, may be gathered from the 
following extracts : 

“T love you,” said he to Wesley, “ and wish you may be 
the spiritual father of many thousands.” Again, in allusion 
to Wesley, he said, “The Lord give him ten thousand 
times more success than he has given me.” 

“T thank God,” he said, “for his goodness to Brother 
Harris,” to whom he wrote :— 

“'The peopie of Wales are much upon my heart. I long 
to hear how the Gospel flourishes among you. How pros- 
pers your ‘inward man?’ Being always doing—no doubt 
you grow in grace. May you increase with all the increase 
ofGod! As fast as I can our Welsh friends shall hear from 
me. Salute them most affectionately in my name. Put 
them in mind of the freeness and eternity of God’s electing 
love, and be instant with them to lay hold on the perfect 
righteousness of Christ by faith. Talk to them, O talk to 
them, even till midnight, of the riches of His all-sufficient 
grace. ‘Tell them, O tell them, what he has done for their 
souls, and how earnestly he is now interceding for them in 
heaven. Show them, in the map of the word, the king- 
doms of the upper world and the transcendent glories of 
them ; and assure them all shall be theirs, if they believe on 
Jesus Christ with their whole heart. Press them to believe 
on Him immediately. Intefsperse prayers with your ex- 
hortations, and thereby call down fire from heaven, even 
the fire of the Holy Ghost— 


To soften, sweeten, and refine, 
And melt them into love. 


Speak every time, my dear brother, as if it were your last— 
weep out, if possible, every argument, and compel them to 
cry, ‘ Behold how he loveth us.’ ” 
In relation to having heard Tennent preach, he said :— 
“Never before heard I such a searching sermon. He 
went to the bottom indeed, and did not daub with un- 
tempered mortar. He convinced me more and more, that 
Vor. V. 63 
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we can preach the Gospel of Christ no further than we have 
experienced the power of it in our hearts. I found what a 
babe and novice I was in the things of God.” Diary. 

Did it not afford a field sufficiently extensive for a sepa- 
rate article, it would be interesting at this stage of our re- 
marks, to institute an inquiry respecting Whitefield’s 
character as a pulpit orator ; to show what elements enter- 
ed into the formation of that character ; why it is that his 
sermons, as published, are so greatly inferior to the sermons 
of those who, while living, were scarcely known as preach- 
ers, in comparison with Whitefieid, and what influence a more 
highly disciplined and furnished mind would have exerted 
in modifying the style of his preaching. 

If nature did more for Whitefield than almost any other 
preacher of his day, art was not without its influence in 
perfecting his elocution ; nor grace, in quickening his genius 
and energizing his feelings. If we mistake not, it is not 
difficult to discover in his matured features as a pulpit 
orator, not less his early fondness for plays and works of the 
imagination, than his studied attention to public speaking— 
the native passion for oratory, as well as the original 
powers of his voice, the depth of his feelings, the vividness 
and fertility of his imagination. But with all these natural 
qualifications, and with all the advantages which art could 
secure to him, we can readily perceive, that without the ex- 
perience and aids of the grace of God, he could never have 
bowed the hearts of mighty multitudes, as the winds of 
heaven shake the leaves of the forest. It was his over- 
powering sense of the leve of Jesus which awakened in his 
bosom such melting tenderness, such unabated concern for 
dying sinners. Jt was his vivid conception of the solemni- 
ties of the judgment—the magnitude of eternal realities, 
which caused him to preach, as if he had known every dis- 
course to be his last. Had an angel spoken, it is difficult to 
imagine that his immense auditories could have been more 
forcibly convinced of the truth of the Bible, and the value 
of an interest in redeeming blood ; or more touchingly im- 
pressed with a sense of his unaffected compassion and love 
for their souls. 

If excelience in any department, be just in proportion to 
the enthusiasm with which we regard our object, then, it is 
not surprising that Whitefield should have attained perfec- 
tion in pulpit oratory. To him, preaching was an absorb- 
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ing passion; and it is not easy to conceive how any man 
could bring to the ministry more intensity of emotion, 
more untiring energy, greater inflexibility of purpose, or a 
more concentrated devotion of all his powers, both of intel- 
lect and affection. 

That the sermons of a man, so distinguished for the power 
of his eloquence, should disappoint the expectations of the cri- 
tical reader, is not without a parallel either among preachers 
or orators. Not to speak of modern instances, the orations of 
Hortensius after his death, were not answerable to the reputa- 
tion which he had while living. Nor even in Cicero’s oration 
for his friend Legarius, can there now be discerned what it 
was, except the wonderful address and conduct of the pleader, 
thatsecured to him a conquest over the conqueror of the world. 
Indeed, he himself said, that “it is action alone which 
governs speaking ; without which, the best orator is of no 
value, and is often defeated by one, in other respects, much 
his inferior.” It was probably in consequence of instances 
of this kind, that Quintilian was induced to remark, “it is 
not of so much moment what our compositions are, as how 
they are pronounced ;” and though we cannot entirely ac- 
cord with him, especially when an intelligent audience is to 
be addressed, yet there iS much truth in his additional ob- 
servation, that “an indifferent discourse assisted by a lively 
and graceful action, will have greater efficiency than the 
finest harangue which wants that advantage.” Hence the 
secret of Whitefield’s power. Unlike too many of us, who 
speak truth as if it were fiction, he spoke truth like one who 
beth believed it and felt its force. Not ignorant that man- 
ner is a “ part of the truth,” he cultivated it with the greatest 
assiduity, though providence had gifted him with every na- 
tural advantage. According to the ancient definition of an 
orator, he was “an honest man, skilled in the art of speak- 
ing.” His manner, we doubt not, gave to his sermons their 
crowning charm, and most powertul effect ; still, it must be 
admitted that they contain many passages of simple and na- 
tural eloquence. 

What might have been his character as a preacher, had 
he brought to the ministry all the resources and habits of a 
thorough education, it is not easy to determine. 

Study might have disciplined his mind to logical thought, 
and adorned it with all the graces of classic literature ; but 
it could not have increased his store of practical wisdom. It 
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might have improved his taste, and secured to his command 
a more imposing diction ; but it could have added no liveli- 
ness to his fancy, nor strength to his imagination. It might 
have accustomed him to greater discrimination, and enabled 
him to grasp a wider range ; but it could not have imparted 
more vigor to his conceptions, nor enabled him to inculcate 
saving truths with greater warmth of feeling or force of ut- 
terance. ‘Tempting him to conform to philosophic standards 
of thought and language, it would have secured to him the 
homage of learned men; but it might have rendered him 
less adapted to the instruction of the illiterate: and while it 
would have imparted to his published sermons an interest 
independent of their author, it might have lessened their in- 
fluence over the general mind of his auditors. As it was, he 
was not devoid of some educational preparation for the 
duties of the sacred desk, nor were his sermons ever deli- 
vered, according to his own declaration, without more re- 
flection and care than would have been requisite for written 
discourses. But had he been a learned man, he might have 
been less devoted. He might have sought preferment—he 
would never, perhaps, have laid his account with toil, 
poverty, and contempt. Study would have been indispen- 
sable to his permanent usefulness, &s a stationary minister ; 
it might have obstructed his success, or indisposed him to 
his duties as an itinerant preacher of the Gospel. 

Viewing him as subsequently affected by the probable in- 
fluence of classic studies, or scholastic learning, we should 
have seen in his discourses more order of arrangement, 
more connection of ideas, greater affluence of thought, 
greater clearness of illustration, greater precision of lan- 
guage, and less vulgarity of expression; but the fire of 
genius would be allayed. The indescribable charm of na- 
tive eloquence would no longer have fascinated admiring 
throngs ;—the daring flights of an unrestrained imagination 
would never again have entranced his auditors ;—the resist- 
less appeals of a bursting ardor might never more have has- 
tened the steps of terror-stricken hundreds, as they fled for 
refuge to the cross; while the phenomenon of his eloquence 
would have been lost to the world. 

From these remarks, however, none of our readers, we 
presume, will for a moment suppose that we undervalue the 
necessity of both study and learning to the proper character 
and highest usefulness of the ministry at the present day. 
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Whitefield was far from being an illiterate preacher, though 
he was not a learned man ; and it is not for us to affirm that 
he did not improve his peculiar endowments in such a man- 
ner as to render him, to the last degree, both popular and 
successful as a living preacher. For ourselves, we cannot 
regret that he was not a learned man, unless we may sup- 
pose that the cause of literature has sutlered because Shake- 
speare was not a scholar. When young Whitefields, called 
of God, are panting after fitness for the ministry, then, a 
thorough classical and theological education may not be a 
discipline indispensable to their becoming “workmen,” in 
in our day, “that needeth not to be ashamed !” When preach- 
ers become Whitefields, then, and not till then, may they 
turn the key on their libraries. 

Possibly some of our readers may think that we have be- 
stowed unnecessary attention on such a man as Whitefield. 
Had it been a review of the life of some hero or statesman 
-—some poet or novelist, with what interest might they not 
have perused our pages. We are fully aware by what 
standard the world judges of men and things. We know 
that human nature is carried away in wrapt admiration of 
the heroic virtues of a Cesar, or a Bonaparte ; or fascinated 
by the interest which environs the memory of a Byron or 
a Scott; but, in our view, no greatness can compare with 
the greatness of being and doing good. ‘The greatness of 
goodness ! it eclipses the splendor of royalty, shames the 
pride of rank, and withers the laurels which either literature, 
philosophy, or heroism has won. With what idea worthy 
the name of great, was either Byron or Scott ever inspired ? 
Where is there to be found, among those whom the world 
has been wont to extol, any purpose or ambition that can 
strictly be called great? No man deserves the appellation of 
greatness who has not either wrestled for the mastery over his 
own spirit, that he might go forth to combat with the ene- 
mies of his race; or descended into the depths, that he might 
“drag up” buried truth for the illumination and improvement 
of mankind. Like the Hindoo man-god, he must have fire 
in him to burn up somewhat of the sins, and errors, and 
miseries of the world. Compared with this idea of great- 
ness, how does George Whitefield tower above the crowd 
of those, who, though their praise is in every mouth, have 
toiled merely for their own fame; or ministered merely to 
the depraved taste, or to the mental gratification of society. 
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Compared with the labors of a Whitefield, our Byrons, and 
Scotts, and Gibbons seem only to have embalmed flies. If 
an American oflieer, as he saw the multitude weeping around 
the bier of the philanthropist, could say, “1 had rather be 
Anthony Benezett in that coffin, than George Washington 
with all his fame,” he surely will not risk the charge of 
affected piety, who would rather have been George White- 
field than any one among those whom the world calls 
GREAT. 

But we must conclude, and yet we are reluctant to dismiss 
the subject. While Mr. Philip’s book lays before us, we are 
transported back to the times in which Whitefield lived. 
Brought at last to an experience of the renewing grace of 
God, he is supremely desirous of preaching the everlasting 
Gospel ; yet with what diffidence and humility does he as- 
sume the vows of the ministry! Feeling his unworthiness 
and insufficiency, how does he prostrate himself before God 
for the aids of his Holy Spirit! Feeling, too, his responsi- 
bilities, he loses no time in wavering deliberation or indolent 
delay, but goes forth at once to the work which is to increase 
with his years, and terminate but with his life. It is not 
difficult to image to ourselves the sensation which was 
produced by the novelty of his doctrines, and the fervor of 
his eloquence. At one tine we see him with a “ mountain for 
his pulpit and the heavens for his sounding board,” and we 
know that the truth has reached the hearts of his hearers by 
the “white gutters made by the tears of the colliers.” At 
another, we see him surrounded by tens of thousands of 
immortal beings, on Moorfields. “ Coaches and horsemen” 
enclose the vast assemblage—the “trees and hedges are 
thronged with people.” With what breathless silence do 
they await the opening of his lips—He speaks—with open 
arms and gushing tears, he entreats poor, lost sinners to 
come to Christ-- Whose ears can be deaf to his persuasive 
accents? Whose heart can be unaffected by his weeping 
entreaties ? Thousands are bathed in tears—mourning over 
a pierced Saviour! From what multitudes may be heard 
the impassioned inquiry: Men and Brethren, what shall 
we do to be saved ? 

In these days, when the pulpit if not, in some instances, 
desecrated by revival preachers, is too often prostituted to 
idle theory and degraded by the ministrations of unqualified 
men ; when the wisdom of man is too often substituted for 
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the power of the Gospel, and the Gospel itself is so seldom 
preached to listening thousands in demonstration of the 
spirit and with power, it is refreshing to contemplate such 
a preacher of the cross; nor do we envy the man who can 
ponder the life of Whitefield without aspiring to emulate, 
not the order of his eloquence, for that may be unattainable ; 
but the unction with which he preached ; the communion 
which he enjoyed with God; the humility with which he 
bore both applause and censure ; the diligence with which 
he improved his time ; the zeal with which he labored, the 
fortitude with which he suffered, and the boldness with 
which he encountered dangers for the sake of Christ—yes, 
the steadfastness with which he resisted every temptation to 
pride or power ; the warfare which he waged with his own 
lust, the world’s wickedness, and the Church’s bigotry ; and 
the faith which he kept, alike with his own purpose and 
with the vows of his ordination, to ¢estify to the Gospel of the 
grace of God. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Life of Joseph Brant—Thayendanegea, ineluding the Indian Wars of the 
imerican Revolution. By William L. Stone. New-York: Published by 
Greco. Dearborn & Co. 1838. 

We have been highly gratified by the perusal of Colonel Stcne’s very valuable 

lition to the history of our country, in his memoirs of the celebrated Brant. 

The work evinces very extensive and impartial research; every important point 

s sustained by unquestionable authorities, and the whole narration conducted 

with a vivacity and felicity which impart to ita more than ordinary interest. We 
uld enter into an extended detail of the merits of this work, but as we believe 

that a few extracts will tell more to its praise than any thing which we should be 

able to say in its favor, we shall let it speak for itself, Vol. I. page 188: 

‘From that day Thayendanegea was the acknowledged chief of the Six Nations, 
and he soon became one of the master spirits of the motley forces employed by 
Great Britain in her attempts to recover the Mohawk Valley, and to annoy the 
other settlements of what then constituted the North-western frontier. Whether 
in the conduct of a campaign or of a scouting party, in the pitched battle, or the 
foraw, this crafty and dauntless chieftain was sure to be one of the most efficient, 
as he was one of the bravest, of those who were engaged. Combining with the 
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native hardihood and sagacity of his race the advantages of education and of 
civilized life,—in acquiring which he had lost nothing of his activity or his power 
of endurance, he became the most formidable border foe with whom the Provin- 
cials had to contend, and his name was a terror to the land. His movements 
were at once so secret and so rapid, that he seemed almost to be clothed with the 
power of ubiquity.” 

After a moet spirit-stirring account of the battle of Oriskany, in which General 
Herkimer was wounded, Col. Stone gives the following interesting narration of 
his death bed. 

‘General Herkimer did not long survive the battle. He was conveyed to his 
own house, where his leg, whieh had been shattered five or six inches below 
the knee, was amputated, about ten days afier the battle. But the operation was 
unskillfully performe!, and it was found impossible by his attendants to staunch 
the blood. Co!one! Wiilet called to see the General soon after the operation. He 
was sitting up in his bed, with a pipe in his mouth, smoking and talking in excel- 
lent spirits. He died the night following that visit. His friend, Colonel John 
Roff, was present at the amputation, and affirmed that he bore the operation 
with uncommon fortitude. He was likewisc with him at his death. The blood 
continuing to flow, there being no physician in immediate attendance, and being 
himself satisfied that the time of his departure was nigh, the veteran directed the 
Holy Bible to be brought to him. He then opened it and read in the presence of 
those who surrounded his bed, with all the composure which it was possible for 
any man to exhibit, the thirty-eighth psalm, applying it to his own situation. He 
soon afterward expired; and it may well be questioned whether the annals of 
man furnish a more striking example of christian heroism—calm, deliberate, and 
firm in the hour of death—than is presented in this remarkable instance. He was 
an uneducated man, with, if possible, less skill in letters even than General Put- 
nam, which is saying much. But he was, nevertheless, a man of strong and 
vigorous understanding, destitute of some of the essentia! requisites of general- 
ship, but of the most cool and dauntiess courage. These traits were all stri- 
kingly disclosed in the brief and bloody expedition to Oriskany. But he must 
have been well acquainted with that most important of all books, the Brste. If 
Socrates died like a philosopher, and Rousseau like an unbelieving sentimentalist, 
General Herkimer died like a Cuaistian Hero.” But we might multiply inte- 
resting extracts indefinitely. 





